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CORRESPONDENT wrote recently to asks me 
4 to expand the description of what I meant by 
private property, and of why I said that neither 
Sir Alfred Mond nor Mr. Ramsay Macdonald seemed 
to know anything about it It is always agreeable 
to a humble journalist to try to bring 
back to the 


Strangely 


politicians 
seem to miss the 
Social- 
pove rty 


pomt, and here the. 


point enough, on the one hand, 


ists do not really talk very much about the 
of the poor [hey talk a great deal about organisa 
tion and social science, and even more about inter 


national peace I met lately a Labour candidat« 


who was so much concentrated on the League of 
Nations that he tried to prove to me that everything 
settled by 


including all 


could be conference and 
disputes He remarked, I 
November), that 
Strike. I 


pointed out to him that he was sacrificing the 


com promise 
industrial 
am happy to remember (it was last 
there would never be another Railway 
vainl\ 


whole case for the Labour Party to the case for the 


League of Nations He did not mind he was far 
les indignant about industrial poverty than l am 
Om the other hand, as will be noted in a moment, 
the opponents of Socialism do not talk about pro 


perty any more than the friends of Socialism talk 


about poverty rhey seldom use the phrase 
They 


might be 


private 
property as does a peasant use the phrase 


private enterprise which used by a 


pirate Indeed, a pirate was often called a privateer ; 
and there is much in common between the privateer 
and the profiteer 

I say that neither Sir Alfred Mond nor Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald 


property 


understands the real nature of private 
because the property they are both thinking 
about is not in any special sense private There may 
or may not be a place in the world for the big com 
mercial combinations for which Sir Alfred stands, as 
world for the State 
monopolies for which Mr. Macdonald stands But it 


Macdonald's 


there certainly is a place in the 


is obvious that Mr public property 


is not private property And if I were driven by 
some dreadiul doom to defend Sir Alfred's private 
property I could onlv defend it as public property. 


As a matter of fact, those who do 


combinations or 


lefend the big 
mercantile capitalist 


to-day do defend them as 


enterprises of 
public property We see 
this clearly in any controversies about a strike of 
railway men or a strike of miners Those who are 
most completely committed to the side of the capitalists 
do not venture to justify them merely because they 
have a right to use their own capital [hey do not 
owned his rails 
They do not talk 


as if his railway reaching from London to Liverpool 


talk as if a railway magnate really 


as he owned his forks and spoons 
were only a rather unusually long and narrow strip 
of private land Thev do not talk as if it were merely 
the extension of his own bhack-yard to a rather con- 
siderable distance and in a rather unusual shape 
They do not say that, just as he has a right to run 
a lawn-mower in his own back-yard, so he has a 
right to run a railway-train in his own back-yard 
Even those who say they are defending private pro- 
perty have forgotten the very idea of defending it 
a private 


In this instance those who state the Capitalist 


ase use the Socialist argument They av that the 
railway men ought not to strike because thx wwe a 
luty to the State, to the public, to the whol peopl 
They admit that the railways are to ix nsidered 
pt srily in the interest f th State r the publi 
r ti whole peopl socialist ded fror this 
that the ought to belong to the Stat« and morally 
ar r n tf » mir tl 

Stat tar for the whole peopl But | am not 
pr ncis on ther princi 1 ! 
here but mpi : ' at tw artic : 
Tt woth say that the t ervil : : 
and lective need L he bot sa nm that sens 
that ti yg ht i» Di propert 
Neither it mn throw t Ie ast , r 
nnected with prvate property 

As a matter { tact t T 
frends never d lefer t ant ! ert 
Liway detend thor ther } as 
thee Ge for & talk nlx ts of 
pert they t ’ - ' ” 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


sounds too selfish to them when 
Rights sound too ideal 
And the reason 


rights. Property 
they are being sentimental 
to them when they are being selfish 
is that property really has got into a muddle and a 
disproportion in the modern world, which makes it 
more difficult to defend its rights, or to use 


about it. If we 


much 
language want 


to use that old moral defence we must overhaul the 


any such moral 
whole business with a new moral examination, and 
reform it in the spirit of that moral idea If we 
really want any rights of 


to rights. 


property, we must put 


property 


Now the fundamental principle of private property 
I take to be something like this. Man, in that 
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a beaver, and even to not being a bee. A beaver 
does not have a beaver hat, or any kind of hat, or 
in that sense any kind of house, because these are 
private possessions ; but he ably assists his intelligent 
fellow-citizens in the building of a dam The busy 
bee doubtless improves the shining hour, but he does 
not improve the shining hive with any 
dividual or freakish additions; nor does he build a 


small private hive all to himself, with all the latest 


purely in 


improvements But man, as he has hitherto been 


in historv as a whole 


a province called private property In this he can 


has been supposed to possess 
express not only the things in which he agrees with 
the others, but those in which he differs from the 
others. He really is the bee who can swarm alone 
He really is the beaver who can indulge in an eccen- 
unknown among beavers 


tricity such as growing a 


beard. 


This idea is intangible in the sense that all ideals 


are intangible: but it involves two ideals called 
liberty and honour I believe the root of it to be 
religious but this does not mean, of course, that 


all the people who feel it have in the ordinary sen 


the same religion But those who most ardently 
admire the habits of bees have generally talked about 
something which they call the soul of the hive Even 
they have not generally talked about the soul of the bee 
How it may be with those who brood night and day 
thought is 


wrapped up in a beaverish existence, I 


upon the subject of beavers, whose every 
romantically 
cannot say, as | have never come across mystics or 
monomaniacs of this school. Perhaps they talk about 
the soul of the dam, which might give rise to all sort 
of misunderstandings jut, anvhow, I never met a 
about in society and talking about the 
do talk about the 
soul of a man We think about the soul of a man 


and not 


man walking 


soul of a beaver But some of us 


merely about the soul of an npire or an 


electorate or a club or a limite hia company or 


a Government department And we think it makes 


the soul more sane and self-respecting and happy 


if it has a certain independence and dignity and 
privacy, even as against the pressure of the other 
citizen and still more against the pressure of the 


mere official of the State 


The State has its legitimate function not only in 
protecting it in preserv'ng property For the tw 
are not t um<¢ and most of the modern ruin 
comes fr i having done me and not the other 
The State ought to exercise a general \ lance " 
from a watch-tower, over the whole town t on 
to see that burglars are not breaking int op 
but also to see that millionaires are not buving 


up shops I do not savy the ti 





in precisely the ame way, though in tle Middl 


Ages a man who bought all the 


could stand in the pillory 


bread in all the 
shops exact] as il 
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GHOST—AT OXFORD. 
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FOOTBALL AFTER DARK: A MATCH ON THE FIRS] 
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PLAYING WITH A WHITE CHROME BALL BY THE LIGHT OF POWERFUL ELECTRIC LAMPS 


It seems possit tha otba like lawn-tennis, may become an evening game Twice recently writes 


two teams of ladies, representing respectively the Dick Kerr Electric Company, of Preston, and Heys 


the Burniey Cri t lub, and the two events were unique in the fact that play commenced at 7 p.n 


nt of artificial lighting Thirty masts round the playing area, each 35 [ft. high carried sixty powerf 


),QOK candie-power - ectric mains were connected t Otair tne necessary power The lamps and 


Works of the English Electric Company, and the cables and fittings by vw Dik Kerr Works This is t 
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‘S} ASSOCIATION GROUND LIT BY ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Spec Artist, C. E. Turner. 























ON THIRTY MASTS: LADIES’ FOOTBALL TEAMS ON THE BURNLEY CRICKET CLUB GROUND 


ating the play The girls played astonishingly wel 
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MATTERS OF THE MOMENT: ILLUSTRATIONS OF TOPICAL. INTEREST. 
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THE DOCKS DISPUTE: THE MEN'S LEADERS (lL. TO R. IN FRONT) MR. J ITALY'S RECOGNITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA : SIGNOR MUSSOLINI (CENTRE) AND M. YORDANSKI 
SEXTON, M.P.. MR. BEN TILLETT, MP. MR. E. BEVIN (SEC. TRANSPORT WORKERS SIGNING THE TREATY AT THE PALAZZO CHIGI IN ROME, IN THE PRESENCE OF 
UNION), AND MR. JOE HOUGHTON (FOR THE SCOTTISH DOCKERS). ITALIAN OFFICIALS AND RUSSIAN DELEGATES. 
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THE LORD MAYOR’ OF LIVERPOOL AT GIVENCHY MR. A. RUSHTON DEPOSITS A WREATH ON THE THE QUEEN'S DOLLS’ MOUSE FURNITURE COMPARED WITH AN 
WEST LANCASHIRE MEMORIAL, AFTER LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF A MEMORIAL HALL ORDINARY CHAIR: THE QUEEN’S BED, WITH TABLE AND 
TO BE PRESENTED BY LIVERPOOL TO GIVENCHY CHAIR OF LILLIPUTIAN PROPORTIONS ‘ 
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THE FRENCH UNKNOWN WARRIOR In A WAR PLAY MILL HILL SCHOOL CHIEF WIRELES OPERATOR Whe HA COMMUNICA IN MORSE WITH CANADA AND 
“LE TOMBEAU SOUS L'ARC DE TRIOMPHE THE UNITED STATES © W. GOYDER, WITH THE APPARATUS WHICH HE DESIGNED ANI metal et 
Neg tiat ns r February | between the a ker ang the ff t at wy emmy yer here vw 
failed thus tar ettle the wages dispute The Treaty embodying taly's 
recognition f viet Russia was signed n February 7. by Signor Mus : aracte . 
and M. Yordansk n the Palazz higi at Rome Signor Mussolini afterwards Bernard ¢ - . . ‘ , - M 
announced his intentior {f appointing an Ambassador t Moscow The ra o~ ‘ . M ' 
Mayor of Liver Mr. A. Rusht with the ex-Lord Mayor we Frank ‘ - ai . we 
Wilson) . February aid the foundation-stone { @ memoria he . - : = ; 
W ale . 








rphanage which the ty . present e t venchy A wreath wa . . - 
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THE NATIONS NEW ART TREASURES: GIFTS AND ACQUISITIONS. 


By Courtesy or tHe National GALLery anp THe Tate GALLeRy. 


Sesiesiesiesierierariesterteraeeeeneneeneeneeneneenen ene enn 
tt 


A NEW ADDITION TO THE DUTCH COLLECTION AT HE NATIONAL GALLERY: | A NEW ADDITION TO THE ITALIAN COLLECTION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
A PAINTING OF A MUSIC PARTY, BY JACOB OCHTERVELT (C. 1635-1700), Z A PORTRAIT-GROUP OF THE MONTEFELTRO FAMILY (C. 1482) ATTRIBUTED 
00 1 TO THE SCHOOL OF MELOZZO DA FORLI. 


ACQUIRED BY THE TATE GALLERY UNDER MR. SAMUEL COURTAULD’S GIFT ANOTHER ACQUISITION BY THE TATE GALLERY UNDER THE COURTAULD 
OF £& LA PREMIERE SORTIE, BY RENOIR.A CHARMING EXAMPLE BE TRUST “LA SERVANTE DE BOCKS BY MANET AN IMPORTANT WORK 
OF MODERN FRENCH ART BY THE FAMOUS FRENCH PAINTER 


already acquir 
Sunflower 


2partans 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Puorockarus sy E.uorr awp Fay, Mavis axp Fox, Toricat, Srort axp General, Laravette, L.N.A., Russet, C.N., axp Baraatrt. 
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FOUND DEAD IN A LONDON 
HOTEL: MME. “ SORGUE,”’ 





aoe ne — em 
APPOINTED A LORD-IN- 
WAITING : 





LORD 








“ie 2 LORD ADVOCATE ON “A 
DEVELOPING A CURE FOR ENGAGED TO MISS ELEANOR GREEN, OF NEW 























LEPROSY LL ENGAGED TO PRINCE VIGGO OF DENMARK : NON-POLITICAL BASIS ” : 
. YORK : PRINCE VIGGO OF DENMARK MISS ELEANOR GREEN, OF NEW YORK 
SIR LEONARD ROGERS. 
BEATEN BY ENGLAND AT BELFAST BY 14 POINTS VICTORIOUS OVER IRELAND IN THE “ RUGGER 
To THE IRISH RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM , MATCH AT BELFAST ON FEB. 9: THE ENGLISH TEAM 
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AUTHOR OF GERALD CRANSTON’S LADY MR THE NEW SECRETARY FOR AIR RECENTLY RAISED 





GILBERT FRANKAU, THE WELL-KNOWN NOVELIST TO THE PEERAGE : BRIG.-GENERAL C. B. THOMSON 
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A WEW BARON IN THE 
RESIGNATION HONOU! “<a 
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| MAKING 


“DRY BONES LIVE” 


Puorocrarus By Srectat Press, Taken at THE British Museum or Naturat History. 
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FASCINATING NATURE RECONSTRUCTIONS. 











} HIGHER THAN A MAN 
KNOWN PREHISTORIC ELEPHANT 
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A CONTRAST TO TENNYSON’S “ EXQUISITELY MINUTE" ONE A RESTORED MODEL OF A 
GIGANTIC SHELL OVER 7 FT. LONG (FOUND AT HASTINGS), HELD BY MR. F. 0. BARLOW 
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NATURE'S AID IN PREPARING HER OWN PRODUCTS FOR EXHIBITION DIGGING UP THE 
BONES OF AN ANIMAL BURIED AFTER BEING CAST FOR THE FLESH TO DECAY 
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By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S. Author of * The Infancy of Animals,” “ The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


 Iigie day some new thing finds its way into 
4 our great treasure-house of Nature's handi- 
work, the British Museum of Natural History ; every 
day some new fact is gleaned from yesterday's 
accessions, as the experts proceed with the task of 
examining, and perchance dissecting, the specimens 
committed to their particular charge. Often the new 


creatures. They are, inde 


If, in fact, tortoises were not such 


ed, much more than this. 
familiar objects,” 


we should regard them as among the most remarkable 


creatures which have ever | 


ived, for they alone, among 


vertebrates, have their skeleton outside, instead of in 


side, the body ! I should, 
if I were to attempt to co 

















A PREHISTORIC 

A “™ RESTORATION 
AND HUGE SPINES 
We reproduce this “ restoration ' 
from our issue of December 22 last, to illustrate Mr. Pycraft's 


the modern turtle also shown on this 


Illustration by the American Museum of Natural Hi 


gift or the new purchase, as the case may be, needs 
dissecting to disclose its true character This is 
especially true of ‘' geological specimens, for these 
very often, when they reach the Museum, appear to 
be little more than lumps of rock. Only after 
laborious chipping, often with a needle-point, will the 
true character of the body buried millions of years 
ago be disclosed 

The remains of an ancient reptile from the Upper 
Alberta 
point It was clear, at the outset, that the 


Cretaceous of Canada, afford a case in 
mass of 
rock in which these were embedded contained at 
least the greater part of the skeleton of a dinosaur 
But it was not until the work of clearing away the 
matrix had well advanced that the surprising dis 
covery was made that much of the skin, as well as of 
the skeleton, had been preserved. The exposure of the 
hide showed that the creature was one of the genus 
Panoplosaurus, wherein great horn-sheathed spines 
and bosses of bone—seen in the adjoining photo- 
graph—are studded over the head and body. But 
not until this skin has been completely cleaned will 
it be possible to say whether this great saurnan repre- 
sents a species new to science or not 


Ihe subject of dinosaurs has been much before 


the public of late ; and, while interest in this theme 
still glows, some comments on the armature of these 
creatures, and its relation to that of other animals, 
may be acceptable lt is easy to say that these 
ancient dragons developed an armour-plated skin 
because they needed such protectior But if one 
asked why it was needed, the question would by no 
means be easily answered For some { the most 
gigantic among the giant f this tribe, like the eighty- 
six-foot Diplodocus r the no ke ponderous Cetio 
saurus, were as defenceless as balx n this matter 

Whatever may have been the inciting ause which 


brought this skin armour into being, it would seem 
that, as in so many similar cases, it ended in ex 
travagant developments before the species final y 
that weird-looking land-dragon, Ceraterosaurus, an 
the strange, bony spikes, like the tops of an ir 


became extinct The enormous bony neck-shield of 
| 
| 


palisading 
dinosaur of quite moderate proportions which roame 


‘ 


which were borne by Polacanthus, a 
i 
about in what is now the Weald of Sussex, afford 


cases in point. The dinosaurs of the past, hows 
were by no means the only reptiles whose skins 
developed bony plates and spines. The tortoises as 
turtles of to-day demonstrate this mu Moreover 


they are, in this particular 


singuiariy interesting 


drawing of the huge, slow-moving 


“ARMOURED” REPTILE RESEMBLING THE TURTLE 


DRAWING OF THE PALAOSCINCUS, WITH ITS BONY PLATES 


toric reptile, Palwoscincus 


cle, and for comparison with 


story, New York 


however, spoil a good story 
ndense it within the limits 
of the present essay. It 
deserves, and shall have, 
a whole page to itself. 
Just now I _ would 
rather discuss the general 
foundation which underlies 
this matter of ‘‘ reinforced ”’ 
hides. This foundation be- 
gins with the shark tribe, 
wherein we find not only 
the origins of the bony 
shields and scutes of the 
higher vertebrates, but of 
teeth—and our teeth—as 
well In the primitive 
sharks of millions of years 
ago, as well as of our own 
times, the skin was closely 
studded with tiny enam- 
elled spines, arising from a 
Where the skin 
passed over and round the 


bony base 


jaws, these minute spines 
became enlarged to form 
teeth |! All other teeth, 
whether of fish, frog, rep- 
tile, bird—for the earliest 
birds had teeth 
man himself, have been 
derived from those of the 


beast, or 


primitive sharks And 
these, as we say, were 
but enlarged scales The 


‘denticles*’ of the skin, 
as the scales of the shark 
tribe are aptly called, have 
in other fishes become 


transformed into horny scales of various types, or 


sometimes into bony plates 


The sturgeon is a dist 
In this fish, as everybody 
tected by rows of bony 
body These bucklers 
fusion of shark-like dent 
form a series of closely kr 


plates, overlying a gristly 


on, the gristly skull, as it 
the bony plates to take its 
place Thus was laid the 
foundation of the bony 
skull of the higher verte- 
brates. 

But the present - day 
sharks are not the only 
fishes which possess en- 
amelled scales These are 
found in the strange-look- 
ing Polypterus of the Nile 
and the ‘ Bony - pike ”’ 
(Lepidosteus) of North 
America, for example. But 
here the scales take the 


form of a mosa of large . 
flat plates, precisely like 
those of the ld Jurassic 


fishes, such as Dapedius 
and Lepidotus. From those 
far-off days, to be reckoned 
in millions of years, till now 
this remarkable armour- 
plating has persisted The 
most modern types of fishes 
are characterised by horny, 
rlapping scales But 
in some these have degen- 
erated to mere vestiges, 
visible only with a micro- 
scope, as in the eel ; while 
others have reverted to a 
bony armature such as 
in the grotesque - looking 


“otter - fish or they 


not necessarily, or always, 


ant relative of the shark 
knows, the body is pro- 
buckles running down the 
have been formed by the 
icles."" On the head they 
ut, symmetrically disposed 
skeleton As time went 
were, faded away, leaving 


much is suggested by the “ Cat-fishes,” or Siluroids. 
Herein the body is naked, but the head has an arma- 
ture of closely fitting plates of bone. These strange 
fishes, however, are remarkable in that the fins have 
the foremost ray developed to form a powerful and 
often poisonous spine, so that they are dangerous to 
Nevertheless, they are eaten by other 
predaceous species. The frogs and salamanders, and 
their kind, are descended from fish-like ancestors. 
The most primitive of these amphibious creatures, 
the old salamanders, known as “ labyrinthodonts,”’ of 
the Coal Measures, had a partial armature of bony 
plates. That bizarre-looking creature, the Argentine 
Horned-frog, has a horny plate covering the back 
Among the reptiles, the alligators and crocodiles 
are conspicuous for their extensive armature of 
bony scutes, formed of closely interlocking plates, 
covered with a horny sheath. In their case the 
armour has apparently been developed to protect 
them against attacks made by their fellows. But 
bony armature in the form of scutes is rare among 


handle. 


modern reptiles It is 
developed in the remarkable snake-like lizards, such 


however, very completely 
as our native “ slow-worm,”’ and in the “ glass-snake.”’ 

Only in a very few mammals does the hide develop 
bony nodules, and these exceptional cases are very 
remarkable Let us take first that of the Grypo- 
therium, the strange 
so stirred the scientific world a few years ago A 
evidently 


ground-sloth "’ whose discovery 
piece of the hide of this singular animal 
removed by human hands, since it was found rolled 
up in a cave near Last Hope. Inlet, Patagonia 
showed that, in addition to a covering of long, coarse 
hair, the skin was studded with rounded nodules 
of bone From some such beginnings, we may 
suppose, the extraordinary armour-plating of the 
still older and nearly related Glyptodon was derived 
Glyptodon was a gigantic armadillo, which had the 
whole trunk, save the belly, encased in a great im- 
mobile shield of fused bony plates. The head was 
surmounted by a great flat plate of bone, while the 
tail was ensheathed by enormous rings of bone. The 
modern armadillo, the surviving relative of the 
Glyptodon, by reason of the presence of a hinge 
across the back shield, is able to roll itself up into a 
ball, like a hedgehog But the Glyptodon, if he wanted 
to take refuge in his fortress, could only lower himself 
till the edges of his armour rested on the ground, 
and there wait till his enemy was tired of waiting. 
Not even the best armoured among the dinosaurs 
can compare with Glyptodon or the armadilloes in 
this matter of skin-armature And these are outdone 
by the snake-like lizards, wherein the whole body is 
encircled by bone. Some suggest that the whale tribe 

















AN EXISTING 
PLATES AND SPINES 


ines, as in the strange-look- 


that these bony casements 


have been the case This 


“ARMOURED” REPTILE—A SEVEN-FOOT TURTLE WITH BONY 
MAKING A PLASTER CAST OF IT AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


OF NATURAL HISTORY 
Wa n Tr e ne W 1 wt and is over 7 f 
nose to ta Photograph b pecial Press.) 
were once “ armour-plated.” There is some founda- 


tion for this suggestion, since bony skin plates have 
been found in association with the remains of extinct 

beaked-whales ; while in the modern Indian 
porpoise (Neomeri bony tubercles are found along 


the ridge of the back. 
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CLEANING AN “ARMOURED” DINOSAUR SKIN: A “SURPRISING DISCOVERY.” 


Puorocrarn py Sreciat Press, Taken at THe Barris Museum oF Naturat History 
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‘ONLY AFTER LABORIOUS CHIPPING, OFTEN WITH A NEEDLE-POINT, WILL THE TRUE CHARACTER OF THE BODY BURIED 
MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO BE DISCLOSED ”’ CLEANING THE HORNY SPINES OF A PANOPLOSAURUS 
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“ON THE ANCRE” AT WEMBLEY: MODELLING THE WESTERN Fy 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArT 
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MAKING MODELS OF THE GREAT WAR FOR THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION: CRAFTSMEN 
THE ANCRE VALLEY SECTION OF THE WESTERN FRONT; HILL 60 MINE 


¢ illustrated the construction of model British war-ships for the Government Pavilion in the Empire Exhibition at Wembley 


f the Wembley Room at the War Office, which is controlled by the Department of Oversea: 
jrawing the same artist, Mr. W. R. S. Stott, has illustrated for us another section of the work 
The model on the left will, when finished epresent the Ancre Valley, as it was ir 
background will represent the tw min raters which were blown at the top f Hill ¢ ir 


jel of the White Star S.S. * Laurentic,’ st n lying on the sea bottom, 120 ft. below the surface 
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| FRONT, AND THE “LAURENTIC” TREASURE DIVING OPERATION. 


Artist, W. R, S. Storr. 








to the craftsman represents the section of the ship as she sank. The model below show 


: . i 
a great s&s It as from that twisted wreck of steel that the livers { the Rova 
thousands of pound: +} { shillings and florins. Every piece 


great depth t 





AT WORK IN THE WEMBLEY ROOM AT THE WAR OFFICE—SHOWING (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) 
CRATERS: AND THE SALVING OF BULLION FROM THE “* LAURENTIC.” 
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“WATCH - DOGS.” 


N the sixteenth century, Dr. Caius, faithful to the 
milestone method by citing “ the good old days ” 

to the detriment of his own, wrote of the state King 
Alfred ruled If a man travelling by the high way 
of the country under his dominion, chanced to lose 
a budget of gold, or his cap case farsed with things 
of great value, late in the evening, he should find it 
where he had lost it, safe, sound, and untouched the 
next morning, yea (which is a wonder), at any time 
for a whole months space, if he sort for it But 


in’ this our unhappy age, in these (I say) our devilish 


days, nothing can escape the clawes of the spoiler, 
though it be kept never so sure within the house 
albeit the doors be lockt, and bolted round about 

W heref re he adv | ate i the empl yment of ( ani 
Cull “the Dogge Keeper al called Canis Lunari 

or Mooner because he doth nothing else but watch 
and ward at an ynche, wasting the wearisome night 


season without slombering or sleeping, bawing and 
wawing at the moone aA qualities im mine pinion 


strange to consider 


Just so that famous modern expert, Colonel 
Richardson, who preaches the necessity for the 
guardian-dog, arguing that “‘ the old 


predatory instinct has revived with 


astonishing vigour ince the war 

and that the finest protective is , " 
Jack,” well and truly trained 

Even he acknowledges the maller 

breeds——their shnll yapping or bark 


ing will at least alarm; but it is with 
the bigger he is concerned chiefly 


and notably with the Airedale. 


Jack hould be indoors when 
his guarding power are required 
In the daytime he can be allowed 
the run of the house, but when his 
really serious work begins at night, 
he should be chained up inside the 
premises, where he will be in the 
best position for hearing all over 
the house, and also nearest the most 
vulnerable point 


It is generally found that the 
foot of the staircase in the hall is the 
best point for him to lie at night 
A great many burglaries take place 
when the family is at late dinner, 
and the maids are occupied down 
stairs It is a good plan to place 
the watch-dog in position, therefore, 
about thi time, ind leave the bed 
room doors open upstairs, so that 


he can hear any sounds from above 





In any case, he must go on duty 
when the family retires to bed, and 
it is then extremely important that 
the doors of the lower rooms should 
all be left open, so that he can hear 
all over the lower floor, and quickly 
detect any attempt on the doors 
or windows from without Many 
people give their dog the run of the 
house at night, but this is a mistake, 
and there is a psychological reason 


for chaining the watch-dog to a given 





point 4 dog on the chain is alwa a ~ 
much more m guard than when “ , 
loose and therefore his powers it . 
this directi ire accentuated 
‘ 
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For such duties, the Colonel pins his faith to the 
Airedale, for it has the alertnes and companion- 
ableness of the small terrier allied to greater fighting 
weight jut he names—very much as a house 
guard de luxe—‘‘a bull-mastiff or an Airedale on a 
patrol wire out of doors, an Airedale chained indoors 
in the hall, and another Airedale or a small terrier 


on the upper floor As an extra touch, a bloodhound 
kept round at the stables, and ready to put on a 
trail.’ [hat were thoroughness indeed 

So much for the protective Let us turn to the 
detective At once the bloodhound comes into the 
picture the greater part of its brain-power con 
centrated in its nos descendant of those man 


trackers who sniffed out the Moss Troopers, following 
them over the secret paths across the bogs, when 

all along, the pursuit of hot trod (flagrante delicto) 
with red hand (as the Scots term it) was by hound, 


and horn, and voice 
First, Colonel Richardson on its character and 


its reputation for frghtfulness “The deep and 
somewhat blood-curdling bay of the hound on the 
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By LIEUT.-COL. E. H. RICHARDSON.* 


and was intended to be so in those brutal times, of 
preventing runaways, and also for punishing them 
when caught.’ 


Then the vital question of scent ; those things 

that are for and those that are against the hound. 
‘ - 

For him is the fact that he learns to distinguish 
the scents of different races and communities. Of 
this Colonel Richardson notes: ‘‘ It will be observed 
that differing modes of living and also of food pro- 
duce varying scents in people, and communities 
living together have each their distinctive scent 
This also applies even to the men of different regi 
ments, and I have found that dogs can quite easily 
detect a man of a regiment belonging to another 
than their own.’ 


But the individual is another problem. When 
it is a question of running him to earth, the expert 
does not think that much virtue lies in the presenta- 
tion to the hound of a piece of clothing of the person 
pursued Another debatable point,’’ he says, “ is 
how far the body-scent, as apart from the _ boot- 

scent, enters into the _ successful 
tracking of the trail. I think that 
body-scent enters very largely into 


ee: » the matter, and although the dog 


keeps its nose to the ground all 
the time it is tracking, this is be- 
cause the scent given off by the 
body falls to the ground along the 
trail In a still, moist atmosphere 
this takes place more noticeably, as 
there is no wind, and the air is heavy, 
so that the scent is not blown away, 
but falls with a distinct concentra- 
tion When there is anything to 
accentuate the scent, such as blood, 
or dead game, this helps very much 
and it will remain for a long time 
afterward This is another reason 


why a murderer can be more easily 





traced than would be thought, as the 
blood-scent is very frequently there 
There is no necessity that the blood 
should be on his boots, as the fact of 
its being on his hands or clothes will 
leave a trail behind him, and if he 
has crossed country, as such a man 
might be quite likely to do, and the 
tracking dogs are put on the trail in 
time, there is a good chance of suc- 


ces 


Definitely against the dog are lack 
of freshness in the scent ; the be ating 
out of the scent by traffic ; and the 
modern tar-sprayed road, whose own 
smell kills all other scents on its sur- 
face. The weather, too, is often with 


the wrong-doer. ‘ The best scenting 





8 day is one on which evaporation is 
taking place slowly A nice moist 
atmosphere, with no wind, and a 
fairly damp soil contribute to con- 
ditions whereby successful tracking 
can take plac e. 
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THE FINEST AIR VIEW OF POMPEII: THE CIVIC CENTRE OF THE CITY. 


Arm Puotocrara By tHe ItaLian EstasLisHMEeNntT oF AzRonauTIC Construction. Supriump sy Proressor Fepexico HaLsuerr. 


THE HEART OF POMPEII, FROM THE REGION WHENCE CAME ITS DOOM: AN AIR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE FORUM, 
SENATE HOUSE, TEMPLES OF JUPITER, APOLLO, AND MERCURY, AND OTHER IMPORTANT BUILDINGS (SEE KEY-PLAN OPPOSITE 


npe from the air write Pratessar it shows the Foruw the emples 


after the most recent earings enate House tne raiace Euma 
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"T°HE jewellery and personal ornaments reproduced group from the English It has now to be explained by the non-classical wsthetic principles which we 
| in our 1 the entral page 270, 271) in how this came about. have outlined above 
thi sumber are trated is rder to bring out The researches of Professor Rostovtzeff (cf. “‘ Ira- We now come to the part of the story which directly 
two fact with regard to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors nians and Greeks in South Russia” ; Oxford, 1922) interests us as English people In the third centur. 
hich al tan fter nored One is that the eem to have established that the people who made, 4, D., when the Sarmatians had long been established 
ugar vere not sheer barbarians, but a people or directly inspired, the ornaments shown on page 270 in South Russia, the Goths, a Teutonic tribe from the 
who cared for fine expression in their decorative art, were’ the Sarmatians They formed a group of region of modern Prussia gmoved southward, and 
which the ed to a high degree of excellence nomadic tribes, who some centuries before Christ occupied the country north 6f the Black Sea They 
I t! hat important elements of this art did occupied the steppe-country between the Caspian became the dominant power in this area, but did 
iginate their German home, but reached and the Aral Seas, and are now generally regarded as not crush the Sarmatians ; they gave them reasonable 
the from a point more than a thousand miles away Iranians, akin to the inhabitants of Northern Persia. terms, and learned from them the arts of a more 
if we nsider the art of the pagan Anglo-Saxons In the third century B.C. they moved westwards into civilised life than their own. The Goths were als 
and the ther German tribe who succeeded to the the Kuban valley north of the Caucasus, and into in contact with Asia Minor, especially with Cappa 
heritance of the Roman Empire in the West, we the South of Kussia In the following century they docia, from which country they were Christianised 
find it distinguished from that of Graco-Koman largely dispossessed the Scythians who had preceded in addition, influences from Sassanian Persia prob 
1, both in principle and in method. While them in this westward movement, and are also held ably reached them by way of the Black Sea There 
ate ‘ al art imitated natural can be little doubt that during 
forms, modelled in relief, central their sojourn in the South of 
ed its design, refused to allow Russia this people had adopted 
nere nament to cover a whole from their Iranian neighbours the 
irface varbaric art, on the con kind of jewellery with which we are 
trary hematised the forms seen concerned. 
ire, avoided modelling, con Such was the position when 


fined sculpture to low relief, as far the Great Migrations began, under 


ible in a single plane, and Mongolian pressure exerted in the 














cr ‘ concentration. covered remote east of Asia Tribe pushed 
the whole of a surface with diffused tribe over. vast expanses the 
It everywhere preferred thrust reached the Goths, who 
art ntrast t rradation, placing were driven into the Balkans, and 
t lour lirectly side by side at last found their way into Italy 
ilternating light and Gaul, and Spain They took with 
dow In jewellery and metal them their recently ucquired arts 
rk, the covering of a plane sur and may well have been accom- 
face with formal designs in con panied by Iranian and _ other 
sted colour, or in light and shade Oriental craftsmen They and the 
uinly urried out by two Lombards, their successors in Italy 
ethod One was to inlay semi were in touch with other Teutoni 
tones hiefly table gar tribes who had pressed westward 
et in a kind of mosaic fixed relations were not always hostile 
een cloisons { gold or gilt between these peoples, who formed 
bronze. the stones being generally alliances and arranged marriages 
wsed to enhance the effect In between their royal families By 
ther, used in sculptured orna such means, the knowledge of this 
. the pattern was formed in jewellery spread throughout their 
iwc o that the design through kingdoms ; everywhere its forms 
ut takes the light on one side, and and style of ornament appealed 
the hadow on the other These to peoples who had no feeling for 
nciple und method » alien Greco-Roman methods It was 
' he wreck taste lid not enter developed in peculiar excellence in 
the art f barbari Europe from the extreme West among the Franks 
the Gra Roman world They and Anglo - Saxons The resem 
vere transmitted from Asia. chiefly blances which we have traced be- 
+} bh the th ‘ k 1 in tween the South Russian ornaments 
‘ ntur { the Christian on the one hand, and the Frankish 
: and Anglo-Saxon on the other, 
’ tw 1 plate are now begin to appear in their 
i t how Eastern in- true perspective. They result from 
' fea Teut urt The a natural sequence of events be- 
ed entire { objects ginning with the entrance of the 
excavated in ith | i the Goths into Italy, Gaul, and Spain, 
‘ { obiects f d ir eme and with the communication by 
n Kent and the Thames this people to kindred Teutonic 
Valle with a few the bottom tribes of the Iranian arts which 
from Merovingian France In they had adopted in the South 
each group we find the character of Russia. 
feature ist enumerated : the neniane : : ; Ihe types shown in our pages 
Pore RECENTLY ON VIEW AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: MR. ALFRED PRIEST'S PORTRAIT OF eeteeie thy ostening ond tix 
MR. R 1. POCOCK, F.R.S EX-SUPERINTENDENT OF THE “ZOO 
here : agent end of a long migration vari 
ie eetiett ht | Gonettntendons ad Gen flan” cdhtih On fell Gath dinin GORA, Geantonste ten fad tem, ter Gta «6D eed «of the Prankish 
above me a nt ts the Sector Department of the British Museum, in charge of the collections of Arachnida King Childeric in the Cabinet 
atisat f stura f { yrwopoda From the Painting by Alfred Priest irtist's pyright reserved Photograph by Paul Lait Médaulle at Pari the Visigotl 
heads : votive crow! fror i. raza 
f f tl t is to have been in the ma f Iranian stock ; th led the Cluny Museun at Pari und ladrid 
1 | ‘ ‘ ettle ‘ ' the ' therr } re f the (; spel ¢ * «) € I he j + | 
ed Black Sea. The Scythians, wl the Asian steppes erable objects of te uttered 
it the bottom th of the Iranian plateau, had developed a ver the length of I re, f t ’ { the D 
‘ t gina art with animal f iltimatel lerived t that f : Tha ( ¢ unted 
ft im from A 1, Mesopotamia, and ancient Persia. At these fact find that t 
] j : he ame t they had rt l, largel from the f ited it | ( I K la 
‘ ‘ ‘ ethods which | } at HI ri } (} | 
‘ th : 1 that f ik q ewellery } e feat { tw th t 
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{ t ‘ The latial f ‘ t er the arm t nd tr nh ti erat 
ht-hand | he ted " traditi ind als ece ed T he ea + f the fa 1 ; 
\ f tra ch ed | » % t ed the ati al art I I te aff f \ Sa 
t rie especially that of 1e jewellery set eeded fulle trat t sk 
f i for had a predilection. Som this deficis that the Trustee ’ 
+ t t the P th 7 ha ’ tted fr the ever the Sa at 1 { I f ed ‘ 
¢ the an ; = i 4 pecia Pant ‘ , } . ha ea 
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A STUDY IN DESIGN: BOLD EFFECTS IN BLACK AND PURPLE. 
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ANIMAL FPEROCITY AS A MOTIF IN’ DESIGN “PANTHA, A REMARKABLE STUDY 
BY MISS D. BURROUGHES 
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OF EARLY ANGLO-SAXON JEWELLERY SHOWN BY COMPARISON. 

















MANIFESTLY DESCENDED IN STYLI FROM THI SARMATIAN AND GOTHIK EWELLERY PYPIFIED OPPOSITI 
ANGLOSAXON AND FPRANKISH ORNAMENT ( AND 7 CENTURII 
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NATURAL HUMOURISTS—No. II.: THE TOUCAN. 


Draws Sri LY Tue i I y J. A. SHernerp 
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WHAT A BEAK FOR THE “PLU”! THE TOUCAN, AN UNCONSCIOUS COMEDIAN STUDIES IN EXPRESSION. 
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By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


The distinguished Italian philosophical historian ; author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” “ Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc 














We continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor social prestige which the nobility still kept in the demo ind renouncing any augmentation of territory or influenc 
Ferrero, dealing with world politics as that famous ratic countries is rapidly vanishing. Soon of all that which would have led to fatal conflict 
modern historian es them and interprets them The magnificent past nothing will remain but a few empty During thirty-t ‘ irs there was uninterrupted , 
vu et forth in U erties ave personal and nol neces titles, like dead branches on a tree which has been struck Arm and their equipment were not increased ; theis 
arily editorial by lightning organisation everywhere becan rust n krance ! 
Is the programme of the French Revolution about to Prussia, in Austria as in Russia-——-under the comy nt ‘ 
\ FEW days ago I received a visit from a Durchlaucht, be realised in its entirety ? Must we put on the red cap and of Sovereigns who detested war, regarding it t i 
4 Serene Highn who bear ne of the most illu sing Nun t bibendum” in honour of tl victors pl f it ounge! ter, Revolution I e thirty-t 
t is nam ft German nobilits H 1 man still Are we surprised that the world has remained indifferent years were the most lean of the whol ntur for t 
mn I t World War had deprived of his titles and . in the presence of an event whi has been awaited for a manufactur of small arn and gun ind tor the in- 
| I f part of his posse ns, and reduced to whole century by a section of tl European peoples a ventor f destructive engi Eurot lisarmed tacitl 
t ition f a simple citizen who still enjoved com t dawn of a happier era Was not the histor f Europe little by little, 1 ligen ind carel | | in n 
parative ¢ but w was no longer the possessor of a in the nineteenth century a continual struggle «between to forget the theor ind histor { war Without that 
] e fortur He iS passir through Florence in the privilege and equality, between kings and peopl noble tacit disarmament it would be imp« ble to explain the 
inst ta urne ind id come t rie We talked and commoners / Did not equality, the Pp pl the com disarray f the Great Power mn 14544, or tl lan rw nh 
it great length on the uncertainties of the present and moners, represent light progress, the future in this tl Austrian Empire ran when, had it not been for Russia’s 
it nigmas of t futur truggle id, she would have been unable to cope with the revolt 
On t | ng morning I met him again as I took Ihe truth, alas! is more complicated and less poetical of Italy and Hungary 
the tramway which runs along the Viale dei Colli, We than this popular myth We begin to perceive it Phe Phat polices tematically pur 1 for thirty-thr 
idimired t iew of Flores t ther as we rolled along monarchical and aristocratic system has not been thro ur ived Europe But it did not a re to the dyna 
But I the ta talked wit 11 Here, then, is a down because it represented the past, darkne ind reaction tik vhicl ipplied it rtot nobilit which a ted 
modest tramear, the ommon vehicle of anonymous struggling with the future, with light, and with progress them, the gratitude of t peoplh r at t not at 
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HE changes in time-honoured customs caused 
by the advent of a Labour Government will 

not be confined to the House of Commons, The 
presence of Labour Ministers on the Treasury Bench 
is to be accompanied by the presence of Labour 
officers in the King’s Household. Accordingly, in- 
novations in the forms and procedure of the ancient 
Court of St. James may also be expected. But the 
Court, no more than the Constitution, will thereby 
be fundamentally altered. These institutions will 
undergo nothing more than a process of development 

















THE NEW TREASURER OF THE KING’S HOUSEHOLD 
AND HIS WIFE: MR. THOMAS GRIFFITHS, M.P., AND 
MRS. GRIFFITHS 
Mr. Tt as Griffiths, M.P., for Pontypool, was born at Neath 
and in early fe was a tinplate worker When thirty-three, he 
entered Ruskin College, Oxford, where he maintained himself, and 
his wife and child at home, on €2 10s. a week. Since 1899 he 


has been Organising Secretary of the Steel Smelters’ Union 


Photograph by Sport and General 


The ‘management of the State functions of the 
Court, and the daily routine of the King’s House 
hold, is an elaborate business, divided into several 
epartments to ensure due order and regularity, 
and conducted by officials who have invariably been 
carefully selected for their ability and experience 
in organisation, as well as for their social position, 
good appearance and engaging manners. As a rule 
they have been retired officers of the 
Horse Guards and the Foot Guards 

The Officers of the King’s House 
hold and the Court are of two classes. 
There is the political class, who are 
appointed by the Prime Minister, and 
who, being members of the Adminis 
tration, go out of office when there is 
a change of Government Their duties 
are principally ceremonial, and are almost 
entirely confined to the Court Then 
there is the permanent and more im 
portant class for the conduct of the 
domestic busines of the Household 
These appointments are made by the 


King, and are held during his Majesty's 


pleasure independently. of the Govern- 
ment At the head of the political officials is the 
Lord Chamberlain He is responsible for affairs 


and ythecers and servants above stairs.’ His 
chief functior however is the regulation . of 
Drawing Rooms and Levees He is also responsible 
curiously er gh, for the licensing of dramatic enter 
tainments His salary is {2000 a vear In his depart 
ment are six Lord Waiting who attend the Court 
in turn, and reside at the Palace while on duty 
They have always bee peer and are each pa 1 {702 
Next comes the Lor teward, whose jurisdiction is 
confined to below stairs the hall, the kitchen 
and pantry, the wine llars, and the al-cellars als 

He has a salary { {2 The best paid f the 

officers is the faster f the Hors who has {2500 
a year He has also a privilege which n ther 


Minister of the Household enjovs—the private use 
of a royal carriage and pair with royal footmen 


in attendance He has charge of the roval stables 


and coach-houses, and arranges royal processions 


such as the procession f 


Westminster, when the King and Queen go in State to 
open Parhament Lord Albemarle, a Master of the 


ILLUSTRATED 


from Buckingham Palace to 


fon 
Horse in Queen Victoria's early years, claimed the right 
to accompany her Majesty in the State coach t 
Westminster [he Queen objected, and the matter 
was referred to the Duke of Wellington. ‘“ My good 
fellow,”’ said Wellington to Albemarle, “‘ the Queen 
can, as she pleases, make you go inside the coach, 
or outside the coach, or run behind the coach, like a 
tinker’s dog.’’ Still, the Master of the Horse is a 
great officer. In State processions, his place is next 
behind the Sovereign. Other political officers of the 
Household are the Captains of the King’s two body- 
guards—the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, and the Yeomen of the Guard—both of whom 
are paid {1200 

Peers only have been eligible for all these political 
appointments in the King’s Household, and it may 
be that the Labour Government will not depart 
from this custom here remain three other political 
appointments which have been invariably held by 
members of the House of Commons, and up to the 
time of writjng, these only have been filled by the 
Labour Government They are offices subordinate 
to the Lord Chamberlain and the Lord Steward. 
The Vice-Chamberlain of the King’s Household acts 
as assistant to the Lord Chamberlain, and as his 
deputy in his absence The Treasurer of the King’s 
Household is next below the Lord Steward, and his 
deputy in his absence ; and the Comptroller of the 
King’s Household ranks next after the Treasurer in 
the Lord Steward’s department These posts carry 
salaries of {904 Distinguished retired military or 
naval officers who had seats in the House of Com 
mons have been appointed to them almost invariably 
by both Liberal and Conservative Governments. 
They are now filled by old Trade Union officials. 
The Vice-Chamberlain is Mr. John E. Davison, for- 
merly organiser to the Ironfounders’ Friendly Society, 
who sits for Smethwick [he Treasurer is Mr. Thomas 
Griffiths, M.P. for Pontypool, who has been organising 
secretary to the Steel Smelters’ Union since 1899 
The Comptroller is Mr. J. A. Parkinson, who is a 
miners’ agent, and represents Wigan 

rhe Court duties of all these political officers of 
the Household have become nominal in a large degree 
It is the Government that commands most of their 
services Whether they be Lords or Commons, they 
act as deputies to absent Ministers, or as Assistant 
Whips in their respective Houses For instance, the 
Lord Chamberlain wears, as the badge of his office, 
a golden and jewelled key hanging from a dark-blue 
ribbon on his left side when he is in Court costume 
But the holder of the real key of the Palace, the key 
which opens all doors, is the Master of the House 
hold He is the chief of the permanent staffs, the 
head of the working officials The entire machinery 


1} 


of the Palace moves at his bidding All the servants 


are under his control But should a servant commit 










THE NEW VICE-CHAMBERLAIN OF THE KING'S HOUSE 
HOLD ND HIS WIFE MR. J. E. DAVISON, M.P., ANI 
MRS. DAVISON 
M E. Davison, the Member { ethwick ed M 

abel Pank t wher © wa ~ ere - 
s aree nor ater ew e we 
e ea ar 4 AB n e . . 
2 spe an he £ : t ate t e 
Photograph l ope 
, flence. he tried by the Lord Steward 
wl is vested with a criminal jurisdiction within the 
Palace It is the Lord Steward who appoints the 


Coroner of the Household for the holding of inquests 


respect of sudden deaths occurring in the Palace 
wy even in any private house where the King may 
be staying [he jury always consists of Officers of 
the Household Should the verdict be one of murder 
or manslaughter, the matter is transferred from the 
Coroner to the Lord Steward Only on the mandate 
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of the Lord Steward can the accused person, if an 
officer or servant of the Household, be tried by the 
ordinary Courts 

It may be that appointments to the present chief 
political offices of the Household, the Lord Cham- 
berlain and the Lord Steward, will be left entirely - 
to the personal choice of the King The original 
purpose of changing these and the other political 


each change of Government was to 


Party intriguing with the Sovereign. All 
been past and done with long since. 

















COMPTROLLER OF THE KING’S HOUSEHOLD 
WIFE MR. J. A. PARKINSON, M.P., ANI 


MRS. PARKINSON 


Parkin w epresen Wiga f ea 

He worke n the ts as a aif e at © af 
weive w aft . e i o ’ ecar 
and a e er of the Lanca - c 


Sovereign has been less influes 1 by 


motives than King George V His Majesty 


; } ] 


stood absolutely neutral between Parties. 


cumstances, the Labour Government 


not appoint nominees to the offices of 


erlain and Lord Steward 
that may be, it is, perhaps, in Court 


mial that the changes consequent on the placing 


Government in office will be most 
apparent. It has already been announced 
that Labour Ministers attending Courts 
Levees, and State Banquets will have the 
option « f wearing a modified form of even 
ing dress rather than the blue-and-gold 
uniforms of their predecessors in office. 

One of the most beautiful spectacles 
of the Court is the entrance of King 
George and Queen Mary into the Presence 
Chamber at Buckingham Palace to hold 
a Drawing-Room for the reception of 
the young débutantes and the ladies who 








are to present them At the doors are 
posted parties of the Yeomen of the 
Guard—in ruffs and scarlet skirted coat 
and puffed sleeves. About the Throne, in 
the Presence Chamber tands a guard 
mbers of the Gentlemen-at-Arms, all ex 
1 scarlet coatec with ey iulettes of gold 
ld-chased helmets with plumes of sv 
r Majesties are preceded by large 
Officer f the Housel l, headed the 
lain and t I 1 Steward The ei 
the liffere ( etween the being 
t t of gold « ery 1 the 
t butt t gle-breaste ats 
ee s iw te kerse ere wit ‘ 
and black patent-leather eS They 
white w l Ar i er ing 
1 Ww pace, f g the King and Quee 
‘ ste the - , this br 
tl NX e Ofhice f the House ] 
| } . t t tailed oat f 
with a biack pair f bree es, bi k 
und black shoes Eve ‘ 
tacle w e but enha ] 
ibled near vw Throne It yst 
ber S the Americar \ assador t 
fact that he is attired in a Court dr 
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AIDING MEXICO’S CLAIM TO RECOGNITION: THE FEDERAL CAMPAIGN. 


. ‘ . 
PuorocraPus sy A. Lrivs, Parnét News anp INTERNATIONAL Newsreet Corr. Puorocrarner with THe Feberat Troors in Tamautiras, Mexico. 
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GOING To “THE FRONT ON TOP OF A MILITARY WHERE A SOLDIER'S FAMILY ACCOMPANIES HIM ON A CAMPAIGN: 
A DOMESTIC SCENE AT A FEDERAL MILITARY CAMP DURING 


MEXICAN FEDERAL SOLDIERS TAKING IT EASY ON ae 
ROOFS OF RAILWAY CARS, AT QUERETARO. ‘ HE CIVIL WAR IM MEXICO. 
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o oseseens Sip IE 
PRESIDENT OBREGON’S SPECIAL BODYGUARD AT THE ~ 
FRONT: A GROUP ON HIS RAILWAY CAR, WITH THE aa 

MEXICAN FLAG 
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- ee THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO TAKES THE FIELD IN 
@ PERSON : GENERAL OBREGON ON HIS SPECIAL RAILWAY 


CAR AT THE FRONT 


SAID TO HAVE SURRENDERED IN LARGE 
NUMBERS : TYPICAL REBEL PRISONERS, WITH 
FEDERAL SOLDIERS BEYOND 











FEDERAL MOUNTED TROOPS OPERATING AGAINST THE FORCES OF SENOR DE LA eesened TYPES OF MEXICAN GENERALS LEADERS OF FEDERAL ARMIES AGAINST THE 
UERTA. WHO RECENTLY FLED FROM VERA CRUZ YAQUI CAVALRY ~ - HUERTISTS, WHOSE REBELLION WAS RECENTLY REPORTED TO BE COLLAPSING 
: = 7 S 68 e Merxica c seit vera resif the 4 a res e amy 5 ‘ e . Me w 
‘ * 7 e e Fe 4 { es ha r te efi . Muerte we . a is te : i“ is 
" a . ‘ a : ep Me . v . xpa - . eens Mex 
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By J. D. SYMON. 


l, down to the As 





























We see them al minutest vignette 
“THI novel of | nd and disjointed impressions a family we had the reputation of having very nice manners Philibert’s own inclinations—his heart was non-existent 
has | i mon that onl he other dav a It was thought that we knew very well how to make our Jane’s Puritanism (although it was a Pagan Puritanism 
critic prophesied a great surprise for the world wl or selves agreeable, and, what was more characteristic, how to saw only one cours This was the end The Law must 
writer ild pr » st where there would be nh be disagreeable without giving offence My mother was release her. But she reckoned without the Famil It 
loose -end tallw ld | upact and closely wrought the only woman in Paris who could refuse an invitation to came on in force, armed with its immemorial catchword 
to a fine finisl The spasmodic method had some virtue dinner in the same house six times running without making on ne divorce pas dans notre monde 
t recogn 1 that lif more or les isually rather mor an enemy of its mistress she became something precious, 
than phazard affair, and the novel constructed unapproachabk 1 legend of good form and grace, and Belle-mére, the sweet, consummate, finished mondaine 
not nstructed n random lin to that extent repr 1¢ remained this alway Her power of seduction was preached her down, exposing with a light, sure touch the 
ent ' ‘ But t sestion still remained, how a thing that emanated from her like a perfume, indefinabl difference between Young America and Old Franc: You 
far that tat Id ¢ ny permanent and and el ‘ Claire, my sister, has the same quality.” If the come of a young peopk You believe in miracl You 
tist P t I re fact that a critic had hoped le Joigny had any creed at all, it was a Creed of Manners seek perfection on earth. Believe me, I am old and wise, 
f t t material. instead of being baldl\ ideals are all very well, but one must be practical about 
rey 11 transmuted | thought kill, and [he speaker is Blai de Joigr the crippled son of life Philibert has behaved very badly but you can 
ab A f flaw art was sufficient proof that the house, tl \ onlooker wh its unobtrusively in his remedy that and maintain vour dignitv bv disregarding 
t et icked nething ¢ ntial corner and plays Chorus to the drama of Jane’s unhappy his escapade And such it is—nothing more, belli n 
marriag But Bla s more than Chorus; he is an actor rhe acts of men are never anything else.’ 
It not often that the current novel tempts the reader “ e part, a nobtr as | existence, is not the 
tot ba at the last page to examine again the whol least portant in tl vhol ast H the most subtle The pressure was too great even for Jane’s resolution 
ructur f the work, and to add to the pleasure he ha thin t tle text ft novel. He reminds She put the best face on the situation for vears of endurance 
ulready en that of seeing how logicall very detail ! mewhat of l a frail creature, in the late gut the ghost of her American Aunt Patience and the 
holds t ther and how perfectly the author has realised Pa l t I | St f an Untold Love,” an traditions of upbringing drove her back at last to the New 
evers ira r and situation, moulding and refining upon Ar " t t and tiful worl World, where she tried to sum up lif md art it a 
then t f It i fully rounded whole. But it som t I ‘ t t tin f its solution The Old World saw her as t of tl 
times bh ! ven im a wf spast that one light birt . t f thought ren Commandments.” 
upon a tor la 1 mception ireful " xecut nd sent “ ns 
thought out to t ist particular, and I nicated wit r thar irm Although the drama is for the most part psi Jogical 
unfaili rm t ! t Tt t examy f tl t t t ful t is never vague The Old World in which Jas TON 
rtues I ha : x] fortune to read for a I t f t peopled witl d personaliti Clai de | ind 
tir JANE Our STRA EF by Mar Bor H ! t re husband, tl t bile } u 
mans | 1 it 10st pow ! f t ristocrat relation Bian t ind 
I} ‘ all tt " t suthor ¢ I ptir sensationalist Ivan tl fla n 
kK int W ul v not t lisappomt t ~ ript ‘ Ler id h Amer wife, Fan, Jan ld 
I r VA if? | j ! pti t ! aut ré it r t odd tt I ta I 
perception and finen {f handling place | crook in tl f ib] 
world f Pa and = dyin like Bianca 
Sor weer ig I iid mething on ti miserably Cenevit Jane’ lien d te 
page about the probler of tl New World Clementir half-artist and vj irted 
und the Old, in connection with veral books hedonist, with her curious circle of int tua 
that balar 1 t intagonism of the Ider A Strang rew at war thr Jane men 
kL uropean tur ind the new vision and tality with people the ! i Irat 
ideals of the West It is om the question atlantic community of pre in Wit t 
that Mar Bor n ha mzed for th central belief herself, Jane never utgrew th attitud 
situation of her wonderful spiritual drama of her kindred towards lif ind moral ind 
What in the former books remained to a that was why e remained to the en for all 
lars xtent in t r on f phil phical her superficial assimilation to her ul 
abstraction he i mad per onal and con world, Jan Uur Stranger It i in 
rete t ug er characters and their adven thousand—a thing of har ind n 
ture But if het ook be fundamentally featur and «yet, in its final « t beauti- 
At ibl t retains t essential tality of ful as its writing 
para first and foremost it is a story of . 
absorbin man interest. You will read it It is interesting to compare t delicate] 
merely for t ake of the people whosé wrought product of Western gen ‘ g 
fortun t trace people intensely alis and that ha ntered by a mira int i 
m ng Th pla the thing, enthralling of old aristocratic Frat vit 
while it last ind it may not be until the lirect expr ns of Ame 
cu n finally rung down that the reader Three Soldier } , , | That 
begins t realise the cde pt and significance of author’s new novel STREI . Nich 
the work as a philosophy of life It is then Rachos 2s, 6d has just appea 4 
that tur ba t e how every character countr and ir is] n y en ft 
ever modent jitth asicle erve " viewed ¢ least critical , 
detimit n I} irmony is conpplete there THE PROMOTER F THE BOK PEACE BEFORI A COMMITTE! Mr , Pa . a me ; iittala 
ire unr ] 1a ra F el itt t t for mn t ' ‘ 
Or THE P -ENAT NVEST TING I PF -N 7 EN i t ( t XI t 
t b p tra if tl itput i t t 
Yet to say there are no unresolved discord MR. EDWARD W. BOK (FOREGROUND): AN TO R NAT M favs. “Streets of Night t t 
calls for some qualification. There is one—t HIPSTEA HAIRMAN), ANI REENE hist f two Harvard 1 ! 
herouw lif wi is far as the narrat Mr. Edw W. E e w known Ame P 4 t! war It has the disabilit f it thod 
art t still awaits a full close, So far, ther : f ‘ eme * ¢ : ¢ but in the light of tl uthor work it 
t 1 | nforms t ipr viling | prese * ¢ v. wa es | ¢ D e, Secre { the crits attention I uthin ! 
but not wit tal t that lar Our Stranger New York Peace S& l senate ec th ft tory that I 4 1 with 
might at lengtl traighter it t tang | nvestigate “ prog € er He k ‘ it pictur f Arn ‘ } rial 
ke { her | 1 ntemplation, if not Minne F e were Se M New H e finer If dos Pa red t <till 
action »! i till far fr the end, ft 1 ve Ree M r araw Arkar Mr. Bok ed further. | might write somethir sult 
ng by the natural span of rs, and it ma at he alone f the ' Photograph Wide World Ph pplied Topica spiritual as some of his mpatriot till 
be t t Ma B et ‘ quel i t power t aches without ict n 
Jan bullet t not wrecked, | tor that would ta ialler Middle-Western town at 1 t,on J 22 ta t t with modern life and modert blet 
ha left ‘ iracter i f If jan future It wiv thing is t i trained 1 
t i} aled, it ht to afford as m rabl I liter tradition of ft 0 Vv I , t I to typica English life, pr I 1 fait 
tu xl i voman “ ul id thing ¢t rt New t f { ! t for | full u t ! {f strain, reader will 
th t pre tha t I | t il ve t i xact t Mr 4 | lar ippearan n { ul 4 
t ex t rat that she has retired to gather tt ts fa A few to ex] Iv t : n to | 
‘ .t , transies ( ‘ ' : sin int la f vagabond ty rat 
‘ ’ at ' t " } ANTI y Das { | 
tuation of t riginal as it is on vn ground or Ar 
\ nter, t laught 1 Midd H t ' Aunt Clothilde, a ver beir n of pr rban peoy H 
“ ‘ remdl was married } haract ‘ le k . ‘ . ‘ r attr ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
a t | t. Mara ’ sy. head with o ¢ tom that ¢ ' - a Se eel H egy , 
' . at portrait M t t t r t : ! t I t t | H 
—y ; me fs Id P in’t dot ¢ fr . st ~ ' t t tir Mr 
mot t t xt i art “ ‘ fat { wicked ld thir t ‘ et ‘ ‘ : 
: t tf i “ r , . ; }? + 
d } t t “ al 1 sar 4 + kk " Hi ‘ ‘ fow ‘ ‘ 
ha , rea ; ‘ L ‘ : \ ‘ t i 
} 1 I wit und ' ‘ , , 
w mn and ! I | ' ‘ 
poh ia . ' , : —" : . : . 
wit ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ x! : | ‘ WANDES 
world a ! rw I Wa tr t ke id t } \ Fra | nw , t 
changed li t cr [ . | > ‘ ‘ a Tw EMI » Cu . 
: } : tr | H ' +] rd 
The girl brought t M West America H t all t was perfect and f tert t nst t In lighter fict 
t be the wil ft * 4 ‘ ' , I tua wa , _ P Ia = ~ ‘ la I aa Dene Meenas 7 
opposite in every wa :' piend , ' She w t t “ Mr. Fr “ Crofts, » , 
an mnocen t [ ‘ “ t t war 5 ' ee t ; lowgr . ; , Lil ‘ .s ‘ Af n P 
corrupt + rid f eT agoptior was t in t rt ‘ 7 . aploml , ‘ . ‘ | tud ° 
amazing adoption as jan t H = Same ¢ . | * 
of de ‘ it Deee t . hel t Wilf M 
4 clef. Be that as it may, t t apy , ‘ Beu 
requires tf lefinit 2 : ; ne - 
persua and credibl Bett ' awa I t ' alon I 
is one of the great families of fiction expe nter in sensation » woma entirely aftes mendation for hie wort 
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THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” GIFT TO MANCHESTER. 


From tHe Portrait sy Joun St. Herren Lanper, R.O.1. Pawrep Srectatty ror “ Tue Ittustratep Lonpon News.” 





























PAINTED FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ AND GIVEN BY THIS PAPER TO THE MANCHESTER 
CITY ART GALLERY: THE PRINCE OF WALES IN POLO KIT. 


nee of Wale whose fearless riding causés some anxiety by Mr f t. Helier Lander especially for The |! trated 
x * e exer ga e ear cig E a ‘ a F eres , r ex 
a t e a e He was able the a ec acceptec e 
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Mancheste rautng byrighted im the United ales and Canada 
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CONGREVE’S MASTERPIECE : 


AN INTERESTING REVIVAL AT THE 
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“DOST THOU TAKE ME FOR A FAIRY, TO DRINK OUT OF AN ACORN?” LADY WISHFORT | 


“FAINALL, HOW DOES YOUR GOOD LADY?" (LEFT TO RIGHT) MIRABELL 
(“MRS."" YARDE, LEFT) AND HER MAID, PEGGY (‘‘MRS."" LANCHESTER), IN ACT Ill. } 


DIXON), WITWOUD ("'MR."' PLAYFAIR), AND 
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DEAR MR. WITWOUD, TRUCE WITH YOUR SIMILITUDES LEFT TO RIGHT) 


MRS. FAINALL MRS TAYLOR MIRABELL ‘MR LORAINE), 
MRS EVANS MINCING MRS HILLIARD 


MRS. MILLAMANT 
, WOMAN TO MRS MILLAMANT, AND WITWOUD MR 


PLAYFAIR IN ACT Il...ST. JAMES’S PARK 
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.: “THE WAY OF THE WORLD”— 


HE LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. 
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BELL + (‘*MR."' LORAINE), BETTY, SERVANT WENCH TO THE CHOCOLATE HOUSE (‘ MRS.”’ WANN “HAVE YOU ANY MORE CONDITIONS TO OFFER?" MIRABELL (“ MR." LORAINE) 
\\ 
AND FAINALL ("MR."' ANSTRUTHER) IN ACT I. ; AND MRS. MILLAMANT (‘‘MRS.’' EVANS) MAKE TERMS OF MARRIAGE, IN ACT IV 
; 
\ 
; 
; 
; 
s 
; 
’ 
; 
; i} 
2 
} 
; 
i} 
*} 
| 
i 
aw “AFTER OUR EPILOGUE THIS CROWD DISMISSES MRS. MILLAMANT MR‘ EVANS, CENTRE) SPEAKING THE EPILOGUE, WITH MIRABELI MR LORAINE, TO RIGHT IN FORE- 
GROUND AND THE REST OF THE COMPANY HAND-IN-HAND AT THE BACK IN THE FINAL SCENE A ROOM IN LADY WISHFORT’S HOUSE 
' ‘ ‘ 5 € ‘ ’ 
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The World of the Cheatre. 
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THE MAN AT 


"T°HE appointment of young Basil Dean to the 
| lirectorship of Drury Lane in succession to 
Mr. Arthur Collins—who has deserved well of the 

titution and the public by his understanding, his 
nergy, his wide vista, his mastery of technique—is 
not merely a compliment to the partner of the firm 


of Reandean, but a recognition of the producer For 


it no secret that Basil Dean, starting at the Keper 
tory Theatre of Liverpool, has made his name, and 
lassan is there for all the world to appreciate 
eye for colour, for en emble, for all the Orient 
means in skies and architecture and raiment of the 
people. Before that he gave us ‘‘ East of Suez,’’ and 


in stone and concrete has certain laws at hand to 
ease his task the producer has to construct by 
intuition His material is uncertain, for no one can 
gauge exactly how the written word will tell when 
spoken, as no one can depend entirely on its con- 
veyance by the actor 


For this reason the producer must be endowed 
with a greater gift than technique in every sense of 
the He fathom the meaning of the 


author in every line—in some every 


word must 


cases, in 











word Plainly he must find in himself the realisation 
of every character—-he must see them dressed up ; 
he must hear them speak as the author would have 
them utter his words ; 
he must in the text 
find the soul and cor- 
relation to the action 


of every part, from the 
hero to the butler. 
And it is here that his 
task becomes particu 
larly difficult Actors 
are sensitive people,” 
wrote a great German 
producer: if he ap- 
proaches his actors in 
the spirit of the school- 
master, he the 
play. Actors— unless 
they are cowed by fear 
of losing their 
are wont to have their 
own opinions and con- 
ception of their parts ; 
if these tally with 
those of the producer, 
all is well. But often 
there is difference of 
opinion, and then it 
behoves the producer 

who has absorbed 
the whole of the play, 


spoils 


job 





F YOU AND DADDY PART, MAMMY, WHAT IS TO 
Mi E ZABETH IRVING RECONCILES HER FATHER, COL 
ROWN AND HER MOTHER MISS MARIE TEMPEST) 

FIRE AT THE IMEDY Photograph by 
made it manifest t the public at larwe that a new 
man had me to ‘ rt 

It 1 nly latterly that the public has begun to 
grasp the real Importance f the producer His 
scent date from the days of Granville Barker 
Until then his work was often praised, but the man 
remained in the background as far as the world was 
oncerned. People spoke of Tree or Irving's great pro 
ductions, without exactly knowing what production 
meant They looked at the work as one looks at a 
wonderful machine Ihe effect interested them, but 
they rarely penetrated into the creation of it They 
grasped the aspect, but not the soul Unless he 
were a well-known actor-manager the producer 


remained unnamed even in criticism His signifi- 





cance was not greater than that of the drill sergeant 
the man who moulds the unit and makes it fit into the 
at whole [here are till many who look upon 
the producer a ne who mposes the pictures and 
ects the props They do not realise that he is, 
ext to the author, the most important man in the 
theatre that without him the actors are like a ship 
wit tal t that a great deal of the success of 
the piece depends not only on his vision but on his 
ASSIr at { tl whole { the play inwardly as well 
‘ itward i in entity as well as in its vanous 
sracte { eat pl t I ire bort and haped 
exp nee and knowledge ' innot make a 
produce! innot make ik great actor 
His brain must be a well as a projector. When 
tie ‘ t the play t become 
talised 7 ‘ ‘ he must 
ense it ‘ t he t if " k at the tated 
} fay eT the et name res up set j 
that r ates into f t will f i that t n 

A play is, u Asp mething Uk & game f x 
Ww He sects the lloguc he breaks it up 
nt fragment he plans positions he de r 
movements to avoid monot he fixes with mathe 
matical accuracy the trategica level nent f the 
action if | may call it s& whereby the imax 
reaches its full height He know whe and how t 
drop the curtain—and how much depends 1 that! 
He is. in fact, the master-builder as well as the archi 

tect l nwitt T g@iy per! 4} f 4 ate OS T I ute 
as the man wh builds a theatre antilevers hi 
galleries. Only there is this difference: the. builder 


BECOME 
INEL GREY (MR 


IN 


tage Photo. Co.| 


THE HELM.—“THE DARE: DEVIL.” 








policy, as we know that some American producers 
have done, when shaping an American play for the 
English stage, without understanding the “ naturel”’ 
of the nation. 

What, then, is expected of a producer of eminence 
is almost the dower of a super-man. He must have 
must have an almost 
unlimited knowledge of atmospheres, nations 


imagination (Chapter One) ; he 
charac- 
teristics of places and of people, of manners and of 
customs, of mentalities and psychology. He must have 
the He must know the value of 
the words ; he must hear how they should be spoken ; 
he must realise how they affect the action Last but 
not least, he must have before him in every act, in every 


power of absorption. 


scene, a complete vision of a harmonious living pic- 
ture in which different people of different tempera- 
ments are symphonically blended. In his 
mind must be crystallised the talents of the draughts- 
man, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, the poet. 
And, above all, he must be human 


fine, in 


for his achieve- 
the 
indetinable 


ment depends on the understanding of motley 
crowd call that 


varied in its elements 


we humanity entity 


which is so so elementary in 


its unity of feelings. 


“The Dare - Devil,” recently taken off, was 
just a lark and, after the first act lame and 
halting and a mere spring-board for the leap—a 


novelist in search of realism 
visits a friends would 
make asylum. It is indeed 
a strange menagerie of eccentrics, big-game hunters, 
spinsters, forbidding-looking stranger—an 
anarchist with a bomb in his pocket Looking upon 


jolly one An eccentric 


boarding-house which, as his 


him believe, is a lunatic 


and a 


everybody else as mad, and treating them as mad- 
men, the poor young mad 
himself, and goes through terrible hallucinations and 
adventures It was here that A. W. Bask 


novelist nearly becomes 


fearsome 


comb (with Miss Jean Cadell in one of her comic- 
pathetic spinster -creations) rose to great heights. 
The humour of this admirable artist never flagged. 


Whether he soothed the would-be lunatics with gentle 





OF ME?” AMY 
GRAHAM 
ALICE SIT BY THE 


whereas the interpre- 


ter naturally dwells 
mainly on his part 

to display tact in 
carrying through his 
definite policy He 
must, in fact, com- 
mand the diplomacy 
of a musical conduc- 
tor, whose business it 
is to obtain harmony 


of conception by im- 




















pressing his reading 
on the whole of the 
orchestra. If he is a 
wise man says my 
producer mentioned 
above he will not 
interfere with the first 
fiddle; he will con- 
vert him to his own 
onception by the 
swing of his baton 

It is an exceed . 
ingly ticklish question RRIE SATIRE ON THE TRIANGLE PLAY REVIVED: “ALICE SIT BY THE FIRE” 
ant am thet « AT THE COMEDY—AMY AND LEONORA GREY (MISS ELIZABETH IRVING AND MISS 
ounts for more ru PEGGY R H—BEHIND PIAN WATCH THEIR MOTHER (MISS MARIE TEMPEST) WITH 
tions ! the theatre STEVE ROLLO (MF HERBERT MARSHALI THE SUPPOSEL THIRD ANGLE 

tsider can ¢ ne daus f nel and Mrs. Grey, have been seeing many “ triangle 
But the pre a gine 2 . . ack f e Ea r Her e 

} er h 1 really e a : " " @ second a Photograph by Stage Photo. Co.} 
" nage f me will 
get hi va by temper firmness with discretion words and becalming counsel whether he _ kept 
If he is very wise he will never interfere dut ng in awe and anguish ; whether he depicted the 
the rehearsal inles in error is flagrant he will creeping terror of imminent insanity whether bent, 
juietly take his actor into a corner and suavel bowed and brow-beaten, he presented the most miser 
persuasively, tr nvince him of the author's ible of mortals, he was always excruciatingly funny 
mea und h x Even the more sensitive And there was method in his madness Save for 
actor ( amenable t hange f ew if ap a twinkle and a sly smile to comfort us with the 
proached tactfully Producers wh d not nder thought that this was all dblague, we should have been 
stand that part of the game will never achieve harrowed by the mic-pathetic portraiture. It was so 
their end. On the other hand, it occurs that a pro very near the sad things we have seen in the cloisters 
lucer feels in the course of his work that he has t f the insane. Thus Baskcomb once more revealed 
hift his beacons that the actor gives a reading himself as a great comedian and as a character-actor 
which does not tally with his wn, but wil 1 viva f rare quality He mmands both humour and 

¢ r t be e eflective It then his motion, and akes us long to see him in a part 

isiness to capitulate with grace t to purs his wherein he can blend both beyond caricature. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON CURRENT NEWS. 
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WHERE THE PRINCE OF WALES WAS THROWN AND BROKE HIS COLLAR-BONE 
DURING A TRIAL RUN: A FENCE ON THE STEEPLECHASE COURSE AT BILLINGTON 


MANOR, NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 


ANXIOUS “ 
IN FRONT), 


To 


THE NATIONALIST LEADER, AND NOW PREMIER OF EGYPT, 


REPLACE DISCORD BY AMITY"’: ZAGHLUL PASHA (FOURTH FROM LEFT 


WITH MEMBERS 
OF HIS MINISTRY. 
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FOR THE Sisr HIGHLAND DIVISION FINISHING HIS MODEL FOR THE ARTILLERY WAR MEMORIAL AT HYDE PARK CORNER THE BATTERY COMMANDER: AN 8&-FT 
MEMORIAL AT BEAUMONT HAMEL: A MR. CHARLES SARGENT JAGGER, THE SCULPTOR, AT WORK (SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE }-IN. FIGURE FOR THE ARTILLERY WAR 
10}-FT. BRONZE FIGURE FIGURE IN THE ADJOINING PHOTOGRAPH) MEMORIAL (SEE MODEL ADJOINING 
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HIDDEN INSIDE A CABIN AND WITH ITS INSCRIPTION CONCEALED BY THE GREEK FLAG THE AN APPROPRIATE PET FOR THE MASTERFUL FOUNDER OF FPASCISMO 
GRAVE (AT TATOI) OF THE LATE KING ALEXANDER OF GREECE, WHOM HIS FATHER AND BROTHER SIGNOR MUSSOLINI IN A MOTOR-CAR WITH A LION CUB RECENTLY PRESENTED 
ARE SAID TO HAVE CONSIDERED A USURPER TO HIM BY A TRAVELLING CIRCUS IN ROME 
d * w we ¢ ea age a ‘ wa The t figure a lig . F 
a : e e : “ e 4 e e r t v " ea wa . a . 
. 5 Ma a eig B a w ' . 4 4 e 
e aces at e¢ , ' a M a w Mr arle arp agger the ot : ead 
. » er age 2 his rigr : _ ‘ t wa re " w ‘ Mw - 
" - ‘ ve - gh wf Ratea a - King Alexande . w 
: Ma : a M 1 ste King : e a : . - . 
Mustat Be , ‘ { inica ge wa garde y ather a s ‘ 
eM : asha Barakat (Ag ‘ King Georg . w e e grave a fles 
4 e A assa asha |} Wa era ape ve he coff ea . 
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. 1 
: THE WORLD OF \" QMEN SH, oe - ee 
a i. oh ab aie de an is ab Gb ae ap ow 
HERE is one lady in our land, and the chief one If one is obliged to write a fashion 
of us all, who will not adopt the latest French article every day, it is only reasonable 
fashion for a rentrée of a short skirt, just a little to suppose “that a good deal of the 
shorter than ever. Buying stockings the other day news supplied is in the nature of conjec- 
a very quict-looking woman rejected some ‘because ture. The tashion writer observes that hand 
they were too conspicuous. ‘‘ We have sold six pairs bags are down in price ; and forthwith proclaims 4 


to the Queen, said the salesman, very properly that women’s clothes will in future be well supplied 
with pockets. Will they I trow not! . Women 


may alter their silhouette—they probably will——but 


considering that his august customer's taste was 
beyond question I daresay,’’ said the customer ; 
* but mine are for my daughter, who wears her skirts 
very short,’ which she thought quite a different 
affair. Bniliantly attired legs are all right when no 
one sees them, but with much of them undraped.the 
less attention directed to them the better. The 
daughter laughed delightedly, and quite agreed that 
her understandings would be better neatly and not 
gaudily covered; but she remarked, ‘I’m quite 
sure the Queen never bought stockings like that for 
herself |" 


Earl Winterton will, it is stated, go with his bride, 
now the Hon. Monica Wilson, to Uppat for the 


no self-respecting woman will consent to bulge This 
she would have to do did she transfer the contents 
of hand-bags to pockets. Powder-puff, purse, cigar- 
ette-case, shopping list, handkerchief, and further 
sundries bestowed about her person, would mean 
several bulges. Thirst for information led me to 
ask an old lady what they did about this sort of 
thing when pockets were used. ‘My dear,” was the 
answer, “‘ pockets were very private and particular ; 
suspended from the waist; and resorted to seldom 
and with caution.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury will be seventy-six 
on April 7, and is at present very well and full of 
vigour. Mrs. Randall Davidson has archiepiscopal 
traditions, for she is the second daughter of the 2 
Most Reverend and Rt. Hon. Archibald Tait, ninety- 
first Archbishop of Canterbury. The present Arch- 
bishop had held his high and historical office for 
twenty-one years on the 6th inst. It seems a pity 
that there are no children to rejoice in such distin- 
guished parents. The King has always thought 
very highly of the Archbishop, and he was one of 
the four Counsellors of State while his Majesty was 
in India in 1911 and 1912 Princess Mary and the 
Archbishop are great friends. Whatever peoplk 


Gleaming satin fulgurante, skilfully relieved by touches of 

scarlet ribbon, makes this atiractive jumper suit, for which 

Harvey Nichols, Knightsbridge, S.W., are responsible 
(See page 258.) 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Miss Ishbel of that 
ilk are having every consideration at the hands of 
the illustrated daily Press We see them reading, 
writing, laughing, looking anxious and serious, cook- 
ing, and doing almost all those things that they are 
expected ‘to do, in quite the way we expect them 
to do them It seems quite absurd to be so anxious, 
as are some women writers about the Prime 
Minister's eldest daughter in the role of hostess at 
10, Downing Street Miss Ishbel Macdonald's hand- 
some face bears the capability mark writ large and 
clear It bears a better thing—-the mark of sincerity 
and goodwill With these characteristics the charge of 
social doings in Downing Street will be well and duly 
undertaken by this girl, young as she is 


Lady Alexandra Curzon has happily recovered 
from her operation for appendicitis. She is, how 
ever, unlikely now to fulfil her earlier intention of 
going to Switzerland for winter sports. On the 24th 
of next month Lady Alexandra will be twenty She 
is a god-daughter of Queen Alexandra Lord Curzon's 
daughters are all very well off, having inherited 
money from their mother, grandfather, and grand 
mother There has been some litigation in America 
about the administration of the estate, but it is not 
likely to affect the income of these three handsome 
girls. Lady Cynthia, who is about five years older than 
Lady Alexandra, is, of course, a married girl and a 





mother oftwo. Lady Irene, eldest of the trio, is having , 
a good time She has her own establishment, and 
| hunts in the season She is clever, musical, literary, 
Thoroughly practical for all sports wear is this simple and finds life quite a delightful and interesting thing 


pumper suit, expressed in heather mixture tweed finished 
Army officers, for the time being, while full dress 








with cuffs and collar of oreandi¢ Shetched at Harvey 

Nichol (See page 2838 for the Army is still on the knees of the gods, are 

to wear (when they attend Courts or State balls) 

honeymoon They could have hosen no more what is technically known at Court as “ frock 
beautiful place It is the Scottish residence of Vis dres that is, ordinary evening dress, but with 
count and Viscountess Chaplin, and from it is a knee breeches and silk stockings. The waistcoat 
splendid view of the North Sea down to the Aberdeen may be black or white, and the tie white; breeches 
coast It is situated in the midst of pine woods and stockings, of course, black If they have the 1 delightful toilette for spring da j ace 
and close by runs a branch of the Brora River—an full dress of their rank, as Guards officers in the umper suit de ned and carried ou Har h 
excellent one for spring salmon fishing Dunrotin service have, they wear that; and when attending It is exbdve o és . . S enhe j j 
Castle is about two miles off Mr. | I Bensor Levees and Investitures, they will wear service-dress ‘ deeb ved See fom ‘ 
stayed at Uppat in his younger days, and a portion uniform This new regulation will make little dif 
of a volume of short stores was written by him there ference to the brilliance of Courts and State halls mav think of his recentlw-dis ‘ lesire f r 
One story is about a superstition that some har: it will, indeed, do something to preserve a balance with Rome, there is only one opinion hes Inte nd 
are the temporary habitations of witche This is n lour und it will be much more omtortable service which have been bevond a praise Hf 
quite believed now by many of the crofters in the than full-cdiress uniform in hot rooms and for dancing brother Arcl hop of York a achelor 


neighbourhood It is, however, a temporary measure sixteen years | junior A. E. | 
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Born 1820—Still going pre / 
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THE LEATHERN BOTTLE,” 
Cobham, Kent. A quaint inn, of 
undoubted Dickens character which 
the author closely describes in the 


adventures of Mr. Pickwick. 





“It is often consoling to me, Johnnie 
Walker, to hear people explain that you 
are as well known as Pickwick.” 


Shade of Dickens: 


Johnnie Walker: “Yes, and as equally sought after.” 


\ILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotcu Wuaisxy Disritrters. Kn 
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“THE SECRET OF A HISTORIC CATASTROPHE : 
ORDER AND POWER. 


eontinucd from Page #7 


following dav Prussia would present to the Dict of Frank 
fort | project f Federal reform that 8% tO sal the 
project for electing a German Parliament by universal 
sulfrage and that v hoped a great confusion w vuld 
r iit. the outcome of which would be war He continued 
to relate that after he had explained his project to tl 


King. the old William, his Majesty answered (the words of 


the King and of Bismarck are in French in the text But 
4 is Revolution that you are proposing to me.” To whi 
Bismarck replied But what does it matter to your Majesty 
if in th encral shipwreck your Majesty 18 safely seated on 
a rock which ili net be invaded by the waves, and where 
all those who do not wish lo perish will be forced to seek thew 
safety 


This sentence gives a glimpse of the idea which inspired 


the whole of Bismarck’s policy me of the most paradoxical 
and hazardous ever conceived by the human mind In 
this conception order is no longer the limitation of power, 
having superior’ rights; it is it lave Force, instead of 


submitting to the necessities of peace and order, will 
impose the one and the other The most sure means of 
guaranteeing the State against the dangers of Revolution 

tismarck attempted t 
between peace and war, 


will be to imecrease its power 
reconcile the contradiction 
between order and power, which has racked Europe 
for more than a century, by this audacious reversal 


of roles 


. By means of three victorious wars, by the Triple 
Alliance which sealed his success, he 


meomnarchical and aristocratic system 


seemed to have suc 
ceeded im saving the 
Central Europe by erecting in the heart of Europe an 


ible rampart against the onslaught of revolutionary 


} rin Having reinvigorated their trength by war, 
t ponarch md aristocracy became once again the 
ppert {f pea uw rder as in 1815 The formidablk 
i ] 1 pears md war ‘ ned to have been lved 
n u Then quite suddenly one das 
utimar' va wept r the ft k of safety 
from tl unmnit of ich Bismarck had seen the Hohen 
zollert miling dowr nm the shipwreck of others Whi 
Berar the Bismarckian ition was not a solution Phe 
pea which Europe n ed or endured since 1870 
was a peace imposed | for instead of being a peace 
limiting and t i certam extent disarming torce It was 
nes arily an armed peace, involving unlimited competition 
i irtnament But nhited competition m armaments 
lted in the World Wa ind the destruction of the 
momarchical and aristocrati stem The concatenation 


was fatal 


This is why to-day mediatised Princes ride along the 
Viale dei Colli in tramears and leather-merchants in motors 
Democratic doctrines and the fallacious attractions which 
they exercise over men's minds are without merit or blame 


in this immense catastrophe The political system which 
governed Europe during the whole of the real nineteenth 
century from 1815 till 1914 was sufficiently solid to defy 
the strength of all adverse doctrines had it not been for the 
fatal contradiction between the aspirations towards power 
and the aspirations t& wards order by which Europe is 
torn Dvnasties and nobles first tried to reconcile this 
making order triumph over 

After 1848 they juggled with 
the contradiction, imagining they could make an instru- 


tragic contradiction by 


power, and peace over war 


ment out of power and force which would be able to linpose 
order and peace In the end the instrument broke in an 
apocalyptic catastrophe 


But just because the whole monarchical system, with 
the nobility which formed part of it, was unable to solve 
the contradiction, it still exists more poignan? than ever, 
und cries out for solution to those who should have in 
herited the system which has disappeared War or Peac« 
Order or Power Force or Consent The choice must 
be mad Europe hesitates once more If one seeks out 


the deep causes of the awful agony which strangles Europe 
to-day they will be found in that hesitation. The peoples 


to-day. have need of peace as they had in 1815, becaus« 
they need order; but to-day, as always, peace can only 
be established between people who are capable of mutually 
restraining their ambitions, their territorial, economic, 
and political rivalri« Are tl ictors, great and small, 


quite sure that thev have done all they should to repress 
this spirit of rivalry and ambition? Have they never 
given way to that dazzling ambition which makes us preter 
a dangerous power to the settled order more worthy of 
i great people ? Is the Bismarckian doctrine, which, 
instead of recognising that the supreme necessity of order 
is the limitation of power, desires to make of force the 
creative element of order, such a dead letter in our heart 
as might be imagined from the maledictions called down 


upon its creator Has it been completely disowned by 
the victors ¢ 

Victor and mquished will not escape from the 
dilemma The choice must be made How will 
SUCCESSOT of the ov gum monarchi md notabilitix 
dictators, democracies, and socialist régimes—solve tl 
contradictions which were fatal to the old régimes? That 

the question which dominates the whole existence of half 
the world to-day‘ It seems as if in certain States they 
have already begun to attempt a simple and ingenious 
olution they make Imperialist speeches and pursue a 
pacific policy in contradiction to their speeches Pheir 


words are for power, their acts for order. But this gang 
way seems a somewhat fragile one on which to pass over 
an abyss which proved fatal to the Romanoffs, the Hohen 
zollerns, the Hapsburgs, and the Wittelbachs, and which 
probably is lying in wait for other dynasties Europe 
is presented with a great problem which she must definitely 
solve by choosing between order and power For if she 
does not choose it may happen that she will find that she 
has fallen simultaneously into disorder and powerlessness— 
and for a very long period 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FEW days ago, Sir Charles Higham, the dis 

tinguished publicist and advertising expert 
made an exceptionally interesting speech on Ad 
vertising,”’ at the To-morrow Club. In the courss 
of it, he said : ‘‘ One can spend an evening discussing 
the merits of the modern newspaper ; but in the 
chosen fields they are the most profitable medium 
I know of. The function of the newspaper is t 
inform, and the function of the hoarding and th 
street car is to remind, and it is no good spendin 
money on reminding the public about a commodity 
unless you have already explained its merits to then 
in the columns of the Press The weekly paper 
reach a very wide field Take ‘ the Big Six.’ Thes: 
papers include the Tatler, Sketch, Eve, Sphere, Illustrated 
London News, and the //lustrated Sporting and Dramat 
News. The advertiser is reaching a select part of the 
community ; these papers have ‘ life '-—they live 


least a week They are printed on art paper, and th« 


advertisers’ pictures are well reproduced In most 
high-class campaigns the weekly papers of this clas 
are most valuable I have carried out campaigns i1 
these papers alone and made them profitable The 


day is not far distant when we shall advertise our id 
and ideals in the same way that we advertise com- 
Advertising 
in its infancy J] see a great future for it ; and I do 


modities in the modern newspaper 


not think the wireless or the cinema will ever take its 
place. I love my profession, and I am proud to tell 
you so to-mght.” 

Now is the time to go South to meet the spring 
The azure skies and golden sunshine of Italy and 
Sicily make an attractive appeal as an alternative 
Through the 


(nent Line ot Stear 


to existing weather conditions bere 
joint enterprise of the 
the Italian State Railways, and the Italian State 
Tourist Department, one can enjoy a month’s absence 
from London, see much of Sicily, and visit Naples 
Rome, and the Riviera for less than #2 a day 

In connection with their Girl Name Competiti 
to which there has been an enormous response, Messrs 
Fry are confronted with the huge task of transferring 
to special cards details given on at least half a mil 
coupons. On each card, a name and addres 
to be written, ten holes must be punched by a special 
mechanism, and the final card passed through wonderful 
accounting and tabulating machines. The first prize of 
41000 and other prizes will be awarded according to 
the order of popularity of ten names. A special staff of 
over fifty is working at full pressure ; but it will be im- 
possible to obtain the winning results for several weeks 














A CENTRE OF SPORTS. 


INTERNATIONAL REGATTAS, AUTO. 
MOBILE RACES, MOTOR - CAR 
PARADES WITH PRIZES 


LAWN TENNIS Nine Perfect Courts. 
Three at LA FESTA, Six at LA CON- 
DAMINE. Championships and Competitions. 


GOLF The MONTE CARLO GOLF 
CLUB is famous the world over. 





CASINO.—Famous all over the world. Open 


all the year round 








AUTO-RIVIERA GARAGE. 


Special Garage arrangements for owners. Fine 
cars on hire. Daily Excursions to all parts of the 





Warm yet mildly bracing Climate. 


MONTE - CARLO 


The unrivalled Health and Pleasure Resort of Rank and Fashion 


The privileged spot where the Sun always shines. 


Mean temperature 59. 








UNRIVALLED ATTRACTIONS 





Classical Ballets, Light Operas, and all Artistic 
Manifestations under the direction of 


MR. SERGE de DIAGHILEW. 


Grand Operas ender the direction of 
MR. RAOUL GUNSBOURG. 


Famous Orchestral Concerts Classical and 
Modern. 106 executants under the direction 


of MR. LEON JEHIN. 


Masked and Fancy Dress Balls, Painting Exhi 
bition, Floral Show, “The Most Gorgeous ” 
Battle of Flowers, Dog Show, Dancing Teas 
and Suppers with Exhibition Dancers 








Riviera 





GAY AFTER-SUPPER SCENE AT THE CAFE DE PARIS IN FEBRUARY. 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION.—-Second to none. Moderate Charges. 


English Visitors desiring further details or information will receive it free of charge by writing to Mme. Hénon, Villa le Palis, Rue des Roses, Monte 


CINEMAS—The most artistic and elegant at the 
Palais des Beaux Arts 


Refined Cooking 
A Special Service of Trains ensures the greatest comfort for travellers to the RIVIERA The SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO., in conjunction with the PARIS, 
LYON & MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY CO, and the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING-CAR 


CO., have concentrated all their efforts to make the once 
fatiguing journey between LONDON and MONTE CARLO an easy, pleasant and comfortable one. 


Carlo. 
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HOTEL CHATHAM || 


Bd. Victor Hugo & Rue Alphonse Karr 
(Fell Centre) 


Latest Comer : ~ me room 
First 











For Washing 
Woollens. 
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Sele Manufacturers --G. F. Sutton Sons & Co. Osborne Works. King's Cross, London, N.7, 
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London Broadcast 


CA 





Guards Bands and complete variety programmes ? 
far away as South Africa. 
It is not beyond the bounds of possibility to receive London in many 
places where this feat has not yet been accomplished. 

We can supply valve sets from £14. 
Send us the coupon, when you will receive our 96-page Art Catalogue. 


Burndept of Canada. Lid 72. King Street West, Toronto INDIA 
SOUTH AFRICA. Burndept of S.A. Agents: 
BURNDEPT, LTD.—Head Office: 


BURNDEPT 
Ultra IV. 


in South Africa on a 


Loud Speaker. 


HAT would it mean to you—wherever you are to be able to 
listen to London calling? To hear the world-famed Dance 
Orchestra from the Savoy Hotel, and to hear the wonderful 
It is possible, as 


F. E. Rosher. 70. Apollo 
A. & S. Ash Bros., Cullinana Buildings, Johannesburg. 


Aldine House, Bedford Street. Strand, London, W.C. 2 
Phone: Gerrard 7794. Telegrams Burndept Westrand, London 





BURNDEPT 


> 


Wi : : x S ms 5S APPARATUS | 
RRERRRE ROAR RAR RRL 


Fort, Bombay r 








“RAND DAILY MATL" 
HELLO, 2 L.0.! 2nd 


—— 1a Le 
LONDON MUSIC IN A obstett 
LOUD-SPEAKER 


Port Elizabeth, Friday. 


Last evening Mr. G. Bekker, a local 
Wireless amateur, “listened-in” sucecss- 
fully to a wireless concert broadcasted 
by the London station, “‘21.0.,” the 
music and other items being loud enough 


to operate his loud-speaker. 

The concert commenced at 11.15 pm. 
African time and closed at 15 a.m 
African time, eleven items, including a 
epecch and the station announcement, 
being received 

The local station was using a Burn- 
dept “ultrafour” panel, with an extra 

igh-freqnecy panel in front, and an 
“ultra-four” tuner—five valves in all, 
two high-frequency on the detector and 
two low-frequency.—Renter, 





COUPON. 


BURNDEPT. LTD. 


Aldine House, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., 2 


Please send me your Catalogue 


N ame 


Address 


16/2 

















Let the Big Six Help You 
When You Go to Paris 


3) & 10) 


T the Paris offices of “*The 
A Illustrated London News,” 
“The Sketch,” -“* The 
Sphere,” “The Tatler,” “ Eve,” 
“The Lllustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News,” 13 and 15, 
Rue Taitbout, Boulevard des 
Italiens, there is a comfortable 
reading-room where current and 
back copies of all the “ Big Six” 
publications may be read. In 


addition, advice and information 


will gladly be given free of 


charge on hotels, travel, amuse- 
ments, shops, and the despatch 
of packages to all countries 


throughout the world. 
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PACKARD 


OTHING just like the Packard 
Single Eight has hitherto been 


AIGHT HIGHT 


obtainable: a new standard of 











automobile perfection has been created. 


The wonderful engine delivers power 
beyond any possible requirement: the 
four wheel brakes assure absolute 
control under all conditions of speed 
or road. 


Riding comfort is provided by the 
deep, luxurious upholstery, the long 
flemble springs and the sensitive steer- 
ing. Only by actual experience can 
any real idea be obtained of the mar- 

ellous characteristics built into this 
latest and greatest Packard. 





W.C. GAUNT COMPANY 


198 Piccadilly . London 




















THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 
VIENNESE AND ENGLISH OPERA 
Se projected—and now abandoned—visit of the 

Viennese State Opera Company to London would, 
I think, have had an educational value. 

I do not propose, at this point, to make any com- 
parisons between the Viennese and the British 
National Opera Companies. It is obvious that our 
operatic performers, and still more our operatic 
conductors and producers, could 
Jearn a great many very valu- 
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our English players could never quite achieve. But 
there lies an unsuspected danger in this perfection. 
One of the most conspicuous errors of modern musical 
taste is the exaggerated worship of conductors and 
of orchestral virtuosity. It is no less absurd and 
foolish than the worship of virtuoso pianists or of 
the old-fashioned prima-donna. It has produced 
disastrous results in the recent history of German 
opera. I have often been amazed at the attitude 
taken by German critics, both professional and 





style, and has done his best to restore the voice to 


its proper position. There are signs that conductor- 
worship is not: altogether unknown in this country 
It will be the last nail in the coffin of English opera 
if our composers and our audiences, too, think that 
in opera the orchestra must always be the main thing 

The main thing must be the drama and the ex 
pression of the drama by human voices. If an opera 
is as well sung and as well acted as it ought to be, 
the human interest is bound to grip the attention of 
the listeners to such an extent 
that it is hardly possible even 








able lessons from Vienna, 
where the standard has been 
for many years extraordinarily 
high. As regards orchestras, 
comparison is not out of place. 
After hearing many of the best 
orchestras abroad, I become 
more and more convinced of 
the excellence of our best 
London orchestras. They have 
two great outstanding merits: 
one is the magnificence of their 
string tone; the other is their 
wonderful power of adapting 
themselves to all styles. Sup- 
posing that the Viennese Com- 
pany had come without their 
orchestra, they could have en- 
gaged an English orchestra most 
members of which would have 
been familiar with practically 


for trained musicians to notice 
those little refinements of or- 
chestral execution to which they 
are generally inclined to attach 
so exaggerated an importance. 
What the Viennese opera might 
have been expected to show 
us was ensemble ; not merely 
the adequate singing of quartets 
or quintets, but a fundamental 
sense of collaboration in all the 
vocal parts from beginning to 
end. The habitual vanity of 
singers is the almost inevitable 
obstacle to this. Abroad it is 
sometimes achieved by a power- 
ful and autocratic conductor ; 
in England, it ought to be 
attainable by ‘ team-work ” 
and mutual good-will. 























the whole of their repertory DESIGNED IN THE STYLE OF AN ANCIENT THE PRESENT SUCCESSOR OF THE PHARAOHS In the “Catholic Directory ” 
Many of them, too, would pro- EGYPTIAN TEMPLE, WITH MURAL PAINTINGS: MAKES AN OFFICIAL TOUR OF HIS DOMINIONS: for 1924 (Burns, Oates, and 
bably have already had ex- A TRIUMPHAL ARCH ERECTED AT PORT SAID KING FUAD OF EGYPT ARRIVING AT THE Washbourne, Ltd. ; 2s. 6d.) will 


perience of playing under Dr. 
Strauss. Naturally, there would 
have been need of special re- 
hearsals, and that is always a 


be found, as usual in th:s well- 
known work, a large amount of 
Romar 

Church, with special reference 
to England, Wales, and Scotland. The bulk of the book 
consists of lists of the dioceses, churches, and cler 
of Great Britain ; and particulars of colleges, convent 
and other schools for boys and girls 


FOR THE VISIT OF KING FUAD. RAILWAY STATION 
King Fuad recently left Cairo to make an official tour through Egypt. The first 
Port Said, Suez, and Kantara.—{ Photographs by G.P.A.) 


IN CAIRO 


places which he visited were 
information about the 


matter of expense ; but ina season directed throughout amateur 
by Dr. Strauss, and one or two of his own regular 


colleagues, we can be certain that the London orchestra 


The imitators of Wagner, during the last 
forty years, have gradually shifted the centre of all 
interest from the stage to the orchestra. It is only 
would in a very short time have been thoroughly at the survival of such old favourites as ‘“ Mignon ’ 
home in their music. They would have learnt a good that has saved German 
ileal that was new from the Viennese conductors, and 
artistically that would have been all to the good 

It is true that the local orchestra at Vienna, 
playing these operas under their own conductors 
with their own native singers night after night, 
has acquired an ease and elasticity of style which 


singing from utter ruin; 
not (as used to be said still earlier) because Wagner's 
music damaged the vocal cords, but because later 
composers wrote such dull voice parts that it never 
matters whether they are sung well or badly. Strauss as a highly useful directory. It includes a map of the 
himself was, in earlier years, one of the chief offenders ; area covered, plans of the principal theatres, various 
but, from “ Ariadne’’ onwards, he has changed his 


Kelly's 
of which the 1924 edition 
is now available, has been familiar to London soci 


For over a century the ‘‘ Royal Blue Book”’ 


Directories ; 7s. 6d. net), 


official tables, and a list of golf clubs. 
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Alll the rich fresh 
Juice of lemons. 
—and sugar- 


KIA-ORA 


LEMON SQUASH 


This delightful, appetising drink adds zest 
to a meal. Lemon juice contains natural 
salts and acids essential to the system and 
most valuable before breakfast, at lunch, 
dinner or supper. A glass of KIA-ORA 
Lemon Squash cleanses the palate and 
stimulates digestion because it is made of 
really fresh lemon juice. 


Sold Everywhere in Great Britain 
at 6d. per small bottle, 1/3 per 
half bottle, 2/3 per large bottle 


KIA-ORA, LTD., Blackiriars, Londen, S.E1 


Largest buyers of 
lemons in Great Britain 





Pe eens cs 2 ee a 
vay CONTAINS THE 
» FINEST SPORTING 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IS OF INTEREST 
TO ALL LOVERS 
OF SPORT AND 
THE DRAMA. 





rTy Ee 


ILLUSTRATED 
HUNTING NOTES 
A SPECIAL 
WEEKLY FEATURE 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


POST PAID 9°?" kwon 


CANADA. 


FOREIGN 
Thin paper 
edition 









edition 


Twelve Months including Christ - . 
mas and extra Numbers 
Six Months 


Christmas Number 
2s. 6d. extra 


A delicious, easily made, 
everyday drink that 
everybody ENJOYS 


Three Months (Christmas Number 
2s. 6d. extra) 


** e* 7 9 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYARLI IN ADVANCE 





THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING & DRAMATIC 
172, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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DEWAR’S 
The Spirit Beyond Compare 


Most men choose DEWAR'’S and small wonder! Year in and year out 

its distinctive character remains steadfast and incomparable. Perfect 

distillation, genius in blending and gigantic stocks make DEWAR’S 
popularity—and will keep it! 
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mixture tweed, and expressing the essence of work ribbon embroidery; and some fascinating affairs for 








* * 
Fashions and Fancies. manlike simplicity Ihe skirt has no petersham to dancing can be made entirely of frills of narrow mviré 
. handicap the movements of the wearer, and falls ribbon, caught at the hips by flowers of velvet Then 
The Reign of worwd Poe seme : gel _ easily from a well-fitting basque. Cuffs and collars the fashionable beret turban, with its swathings of 
the Jumper-Suit. ae f cep Rhee lag gms =e f organdie and four useful pockets complete this blended ribbons, offers other idea which can he 
rivals for supremacy in the field ideal jumper-suit for country wear easily carried out, as well as small chic hats with 
of spring toilettes. The smart tailor-made costume turfed-up brims of -tiff gros-grain ribbon. Odd 
and the neat coat-frock are By now, most people have retired remnants of brocade and j 
now allied (and with distinct New Réles for fenme active warfers ia the sose eatin can be utilixed to = 
uccess) in the new jump- Remnants. of sales, anc’ have leisure to con- make handsome bags for all | E 
er-suit models, which re template their spoils and to consider the ultimate occasions, the finishing touch : 
joice inthe double advantages fate of the many remnants secured at tempting being supplied by one of : 
thus obtained They are in price Small pieces of crépe de-Chine, broché or those attractive handles of : 
reality two-piece affairs, the less ambitious materials such as printed voile or ivory or tortoiseshell which : 
line of union being skilfully crépe can be transformed very speedily, with the are obtainable everywhere : 
concealed Ihe result is a tn-dav. 
suit as well-cut as a tailleur Unmis 
and boasting the added grace Accessories for | 


: takable 
f a perfectly fitting frock the Spring. 


Ihey are made of various 













indica 


tions of the coming vogue 
material in marocain and m small but indispensable 
atin fulgurante for afternoon accessories are already to be 











=~ wear ; or in velour and rep for seen in the salons of Jay's 


Regent Street, W Gloves, 


more practical use while 
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discreet touches of ribbon in lestined to add the finishing Odd remnants of brocade and silk 
tiff eros-grain ribbon decor “t ylar ane eeves } am Ge quickiy transformed Oy 
let in collar and sleeves, and te h to a neat jumper } 
' Ay the clever need man into t 
ul are 0 white Kid ol 
t i f 1 attractive hand-ha 


ated h gay tapesiry em wide leather belts to match 


bromery makes a capiwateng are favourite forms of decor 





tle hat for spring days , il bat ‘ ‘ suéde, the wide gauntlet } 
a ‘ » é nats 0 } 
ment — _ oxten cuffs being unexpectedly lined with black, or \ 
the same material, and lhght T} } 
4 hese may be sex fo 2s. 6d. | 
fur wrap idd the finishing touches to these ce rsa : . ured : s l. a 
. a} K pair; and the new short gloves, with a 
lightful ring nl Ss , 
gntiu pring toilette derie anglaise effect frill at the rist ire 
miy 10s. 6d Lise btainable in white ki 
Sketched on page 282 are some } ’ ] 
Some Attractive . or suéde lined with black [hen the ever 
of the many jumper suits to le , 
Models. ee nec ary umbrella It 18 shorter and 
seen at Harvey Nichols’, Knight } 11 } le] f 
stumpier than ever, and Jav’'s have delightfully 
briclg S.W Ihe centre model is carried out in ) 5 , 
, liminutive en-fout-cas models, with ar 
ning black itin fulgurante relieved with di ae , ; hal 
ich handle finishes with rye ’ of 
creet toucty f iriet mbbon introduced in the ' ‘ : ‘ 1 
"1 \ t n t the sil ver I Sixte 
ar and sleeve Che edging of the jumper is skil — 
4 ma n 1 t ot t t tlibre } D r 
fully disguised as a narrow belt, and the tw I 
/ ; nmed { ! le ly ti uw“ 
ip in tront are part f ti} raceful wray ‘ 
j tl gh it ma eT n 1 Is ‘ 
L | ence it ‘ ; 1 1 { tw f war low nt i tfu ' ‘ A i 
’ i \ 1¢ 
wk face lot! ornamented wit! lat ral f Ir ir acket pi v} ler 
; oilettes 
bound wit! répe-de-C hine 1} louble-t sted howe r small, can be alhed with ribbons and lace t : 
toy lined with dark red, and fastens with an amusing fashi ul ti loir-cal Ardent motorists should note that 
, ' , , , , : Novelties of the 
mcdkerchiet > mt which ul ” worn fat r turne Ww it (,amage s Holborn, EA there 
down, showing an effective note of red The sit N S Ribbons f every description are eek. ure warm, perfectly fitting waist 
is completed by a close-fitting hat {f black duvety1 Novel Suggestions picked up for a mere song during oats of real leather, boasting long close sleeves. t 
adestiaad . of : a , : for Ribbons. , : , 1 ¢ : 
inderlined with the same red, and embroidered with ile §=time ind this year the ym secured for 2! 6d. each Fur-peaked leather 
corded ribbon to matel In complete contrast is present vogue creates numberless possibilities Frocks motoring helmets, lined throughout with fur to match, | 
the neat ports model on the left, built of gay heathes ire generously trimmed with flounces and motifs of are onl 12s vl | 
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Do you wish to have 
a Good Complexion ? 
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yreen. You will be able & 
> ; ' , ; Is it not worth while to give just a | 
to drive farthest and win. ie tale attention to your complenion 
) ' every day and secure for yoursell ; | 
Blue Cross wolf malis are Ha complete complexion health and = 
, nitanall $6 we | beauty ? Even in winter it is & 
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GOLF BALLS p Pores xo LBy ogee? _ 


It is soothing and pleasant to use 
and allays ail irritation m a moment 


Take are 4 wvour hands wil 
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\\ “La-rola.” tt keeps them soft, 
| } smooth and white at all season 
: | 1% 
| | PALE _COMPLEXIONS | 
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touch of "LA-ROLA ROSE 
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M anu /actw natural tint te the ecks 


le il is artifca f gives 


HENLEY’S TYRE & RUBBER 25 PRIZE MEDALS. ) THE BEAUTY SPOT!| | 


CcO.. LTD., Beres |i. 


20/22, Christopher St. Finsbury Square DUNVILLE & CO.., LTD., Royal Irish Distilleries, BELFAST M. BEETHAM & SON, 


LONDON, E.C.2 ae Cheltenham Spa, 
Peon dom Wall Band oye LONDON OFFICES—239 & 241, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2 ENGLAND ¥/ | 
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1) = ii , ; 
| ES HE use a Set must be correctly installed and 
1 = i i accurately manipulated. Realising this 
= i i ' 
| = ‘4 Elii: fact, we have instituted a special Service to 
4 HH ' 
| = HH carry out the complete installation for any 
= HH purchaser of an M.S.1L Set—2-Valve and 
3 i 94.5.1. lestrements upwards. This Service is nti ely free of 
: ss suit all purses and charge in any part of the Country, and 
purposes -and are includes complete tuition in manipulation 
made to match any and upkeep. Afterwards our Service is 


style of decoration | permanently at the client’ s Scene 
or Period Furniture 
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ROTAX (Motor Accessories) Ltd., Rotax Works, Willesden Junction, N.W.10 
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OT a t cal ' 14H.P. PRICES 
Standa d Tourit ( $395 
De Luxe Tourir ( $430 
) c Cal i 
Standard 2-seatet , $395 
‘ I la dit productior De Luxe 2 eater! . $420 
! t mo anywherfe 1 car car Z seater ( oupe De | ixe $500 
Since i ; De Luxe Saloon (4 doors) £560 
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CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD. -GORTON - MANCHESTER 


Loot Showrooms a port Dept.: 40-41, CONDUIT STREET, ¥ 
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CHI ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs 


WINDSO 





110-15 H.P. | H.P. 


WITH FRONT WHEEL BRAKES 


oe ss | 





*MBRACING the best proved features of 
Hiritish automobile enginecring, and _ repre- 
senting the most advanced progress in design, 
the 10-I15h.p. Windsor is essentially a quality car. 
Secause of its up-to-date design, all-round cfliciency 
luxurious comfort and general refinement it is the 
choice of the motoring connoisseur everywhere. 
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& FAMILY CAR 
TE) MORE comfortabl 


CHASSIS SPECIFICATION MODELS AND PRICES. 


£360 


£375 
£465 


Fir complete il us'rate Speci cation urite 


James Bartle & Co., (Sales) Ltd., 
236a, Laneaster Road, Notting Hill, London W.11. 


elephone: Park 260 lelezram Kartle 2605 Park London 
‘ j Bort & ¢ It lLancast Kd., W 


Standard 


Light 2&4 Seaters: 11 hp. & 14 hp. 


£235 & £375. 
£450 
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HINDES “VERY” BRUSH. 
| The very brush for the hair. 
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